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This study is designed to meet the need for systematic 
description and evaluation' of current practices in collage 
composition programs. While much has been wrlttej^iabout. 
investigations of elementary and secondary school student • 
writors-imd^ ^ teacHsrs of writing, comparatively little research 
has explored the larger, programmatic nature of college 
writing, ^ instruction i Because so little work has been done 
in this area, this research project waV planned in phase? to 
meet three Rata research goals : Phase IV to obtain and 
erganiae*' descriptions of progr&si practices and variables 
affecting those- practices ; Phase 11, to obtain student an?5. 
faculty "outcome 1 ' data and relate thoee data to varieties in 
pirac!tic«!;< and Phase Illy to integrate Phase 1 Bhdxll .findings 
into meaningful reeonaiendAtiono loj£ ,; 'c©#eiiition^acul'ty : '^d v 
program adiainlatriatorB, and to relate findings- to^current 
thteory aa« l«iowiedae about Writing iastrucl^onwmavpoBtBecondary 
education. This report dr/MCtlbes Phase -2 work and r<uulta 

to date. ^ : -'w '• vv.^V-.' •'.-/, .[J?''Y< ' 

The study sample makes use- of the nineteen campusea of 
T^e Callforr.i-A Statft Uijiveralty (SSU). a?hls i5am»le includes 
rural , sufcurbony , and urfcan campuses , with- predominantly .•' ' 
Anglo as well as etbJileaily-mi^^ 
large, medium, find amall enroilmehtav ™ 
focused special attention on writing skills in t»^o highly 
visible ways, ffiratf ^thiaireriiB'.-. .the-* iy6t^lde^:ira®iiiritci.. vv 
English placement Teat for Centering f re^hman- .and ^a^ 1 tranafer 
students t the placeman teo^ 

mandate to 'provide ^^eclai f undB to ; . eacn campus for its 
admitted students who •'fall^lbWf-ttV'eri^trian^*^^-- eiad.rare 
thereby identified a* in ne*d 'efCromediatio^i - Second, all 
degree candldatba muat bi ci^tif led by th^ir e^pus* ae 
competent wrl#ra.at the 

receive the degree. ■ \ ti- 4 . - J.. ' . 

In gathfeMng v^acri^tiva. information, she project made , 
use of several dif^roh^ me^da and aourcea. la.sttial 
information on- ^n^iisti '■: t ia^ : iai!rSifiiia't r -;cs6iiiarB4DB : vi*a»' -o£i|iAliMid ■ %V--'i= 
asking English de^artn«^tv : c1iiAlir0tte;''eo^4e^''ia.' short:. >urvey 
asking about such matters -m courses, ^staffing, aiiidv iBpecial 
projects. On a subsample of ten campus** ^ sti-uctiirad; Interviews 
were conducted witli Engiloh^alra, composition program ^ p 
coordinators, remedial instruction cc-irdiriato/a, nonrEnglinh 
department writing program too^rdinateri',-6 learMa^; aasiBtftnce 
center directors , j educational; ^pporfrmityw prg^am" coordinator a 
of Writing asslptance, school deans, arid acad^olc vie? 
presidents . All writing Instructors ; in butsj.de ,the... 
English department, received a detailed ^eationnalre about 
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instructional practices, perceptions of the writing program, * 
the campus climate for writing instruction, current writing 
theory, _remediation> the upper-division writing requirement, 
and a variety of department and campus variables potentially 
influencing the writing program. . 

Two kinds of analyses were performed on the Phase I 
data. First, interview transcripts werja coded and reviewed 
in an effort to group campus programs which appeared similar 
in a particular coding category. These categories were then 
refined through discussions and Preanalysis o£ Interview ' 
passages, supplemented by information from the factual 
survey* Second , questionnaire responses were tabulated and 
factor analyses were run on a subset of items* These analyses 
established one set of factors describing perceptions , of the 
writing program and its campus content, and a second aet 
describing instructional perspectives . :;: 

4 From the interview data, five broad categories emerged 
as useful, ways of talking about similarities and" differences 
ih writing programs: program goals , composition program 
leadership, procedures and policies for^ remedial writing 
instruction! adjunct writing assistance (outside the English 0 
department class), and procedures, and policies for the 
upper«dl vision writing requlrepient for graduation* The 
ten-campus interview sample demonstrates considerable variation 
within each of the five categories. Surprisingly, In most 
instances, campus programs which group together ^rl thin a 
category are not necessarily* similar in terms of^fchoir 
campus sampling characteristics such as else or ethnic mix. 
Features of writing program organisation and management, for 
example, do net appear to be related to features /of the 
campus setting. y V 

The questionnaire data provided descriptive "information^ 
about writing teachers and abqut their attitudes, practices, 
and perceptions. Factor analysis of Llfcert and forced-choice 
items yielded sIa program factors and seven Instructional 
factors. The program factors are (1) compiis climate for 
writing Instruction! (2) student content, (3) adjunct writing 
assistance, (4) program loader ship # (5) cohesiveness of the 
composition program, (6 ) faculty attitude, and (?) • faculty 
effort. The instructional practice factors are .{!) - the 
literature! approach*, (2 ) the composing proeosr approach, (3 ) - 
the rhetorical modes approaehi (4) the basic* skills- approach, 
(5) the in-class workshop approach, and (60 the service 
course approach. ~ - ( \ 

Thai first chapters of this volume present the conceptual 
work developed by the faculty /research t^am and suggestions 
for practical uses of this reportv Results of interview and 
questionnaire analyses comprise the major portion of the 
document. Subsequent reports will gf ye the results of the 



evaluative and theoretical phases. 
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. ^ ^ GHAPTE^Rz ONE & ' '<* '< Y- Y 

1^ objectives ^d Piracti /' p 

W; • • YY - ? . - . * /: - " . ; 

Objectives ' " pY- ; . V . •• - ■ ; *■ : 

v National/ concern oyer the ^pparent ina^lity of students 
to write with coi^et^Se recent 
year's that it x hardly r^guires, documentation . While tradi- 
tionally directed at the .^rade and high schools, more and 
more of this concern is directed ^ p9Stsecondary institu- * 
ticns. The installation of graduation requirements in \, 
writing skills for university systems* In California, Ne*^ .: 
York> - Georgia , and elsewhere, . and the sparcpad of basic skills 

•proficiency tests for teaching credential candidates in many 
states,;; testify to an underlying belief thAt too many college 
graduates cannot write wel 1 enough T Meanwhile the eipanjaion 

. of the college 4 population to include students who have not 
in the past been able to attend has added major responsibili- 
ties for pre-collegp training in iriritihg t© many university. 

curricula^ ; . ' — * . * 

Alt^gugh postsecon,dary ine^itutions ^^Ta^^'pArtiettlarly ■ 
the English^ departments in' the^e institutions, hosce bejpn 
sctivihg to meet thtf new challenges, the ataie/of tasowledge 

...... - i ..•/....» x .•■.«* , <■ .••»■•• 

about; collegiate composition Inatruction remains inadeo^iate 

to the ta8kr-::^ou9fy,r4'..9rojfin|!r; jj'bSylallresearcii 0 eh^eiirages ;• 
the belief that lieip is on the w.ay . wi>th a million or more 



.«• '• 



students seeking; freshman composition . instruction each year, 




^dir^ctors; of programs in writing instruction have / had' little 
research to look to as they tried/ to mobilise slim resources 
and (generally) inexperienced' and thinly ^raided faculty, to ' 
teach in their par ticul ar settings . As E . D ./ Hirsch ( 107.7 ) 
states in The Philosophy of Composition / "Our moat urgent 
problem. [is] the lack of direction in our teaching and 
research. We are beset by conflicting ideologies which 
confuse us and hamper progress in' both domains J 1 Douglas B> 
Park, writing* in the September 1979 issue of College Bhaiishj : 
on "Theoretical Expectations: oh concelvlffg Composition and 



Rhetoric aa a Discipline^ , amplifies 



the - same point * 



What compofilticn studies now offer la a 
potpourri >■'©£' theory, research, specula-- 
7 tloh,* some ©f It close to; pedagogy/ some 

/ far removed^ some of Itispeeulatlve and 

T contemplative > some scientifically and 

/ . \ experimeivfca$ly. oriented, some of it 
'\. ■ Y jargon-riddled and pretentious/ enough 

— of it >©^pr©vd&l|a .and atlmulsting that, < 7 

the pexvadlng «4hp- of excitement and • • ' . 
. ' w ^:ehei'l•|i^^01B■;^Sm'tlfie4* : '. ' What compoal- 
tlon resoorch does not offer, is a shapely 
^ coherence that maKes It dofihabl© as a 
• , x discipline V'V y. . ■ : . ,', ;"• , 

• As a result of this vthe'oretleal and pedagogical 

Incoherence, professional© Interested fn developing effective 

writing^ instruction programs have been faced with a variety f 

of dj^cbrdant theories to guide practice, none of which 

seems to^generallie convincingly beyond . the limited popul a- 

tions upon which 11: was developed. For example, a theory of 

compos Itlon/fhich calls for Intensive writing 'exercises wi/th 



'..'A & 



3. 
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minimal direct guidance might wgrk wfeli with well-tra>ined 
preparatory school graduates but might be quite inappropriate ;. 
kor Educationally disadvantaged Istudents 'whose fundamental 
/ reading, difficulties block 0 writing in general . y • - ; . . - 

/.- ' ; ^ The bbj^ctiye of this- project is to £r^vide to researchers, 
composition program directors , and composition policy makers , 
a coherent framework for ordering or l?lanriirig writing 



rial 



'.instruction activities heretofore. left largely to persona 

• •..\-- . a ; • ■ s •'/..-. A I , -.- 

experience or i historical -accident . " Until in»d«pfch descriptions 
i.^i program options are ay ail ofc^Le for differ© jit populations , , 
in different college ins truetional^settingf, those responsible 

for composition programs lack an essential .resource for^ 

€%■ * - > .•;./ ' • - .. - -.; . . - . . ■ ■ . '. 

.^making program. decisions. ! Until reliable. d£ta about the 



relative success of .these! program options ,are available , 
.writing programs are likely to develop not as a result of 
, effective planning* but as ^a .matter of chance* And until : 
writing th^ 9$ 
/practice,, an -important aspect of composition research will 
remain -so weak that conclusions in the field will remain - 
merely^ theoretical • \; * 

This : ; report describes the results of the first- eighteen 
months ' of * 9 4 three-year^feseirch ^study jJhis first phase ^ a 
aimed at accumulating and .organizing descriptive .information 
oif college composition programs on the nineteen campuses of 4 
•jhe California Stated University , : a lar<ge system oif^ugher , 
edUQatidn with sufficient variety 6£ students.^ faculty, 
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campus programs, and campus en^ronpifents to encompass^ most 

/ . > . " ; . . . ■ ' v r 

of the issues relating to writing instruction programs in 

,' • ' , ' ' " - ^■■ : , : -.r r \ \ ^ , . • • 

American colleges and universities in • general . 

Practical Uses of- This Report 

f Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike but &ach believes hia own* 

•Alexander Pope 

1 ■■ • . \ ■ V 

.Descriptive information about college writing programs 

\ „ • • ... * 

can be of particular use tb those charged with responsibility 

for directing such programs, normally chairs of English 
departments or ^composition coordinators. Our findings show 
that such individuals can usually structure or restructure 
composition programs if they wish; though sometimes a reorgani- 
zation calls: for. a major expenditure of effort. t It is our . 
hope and expectation that the descriptive materials in this 
report will assist all those concerned about the structure 
of college-level writing programs* We also expect to publish 
subsequent reports evaluating the relative effectiveness of 
the program features described in this repo°rt, for different 
kinds of students and institutions, in order to increase the 
uaefulnesfli Vf the research. L 

Anyone seeking to use these materials in relation to an 
existing composition program will most naturally begin with 
an examination of /thc^preaent program structure, using the 



taxonomy described in Chapter ^Seven as a guide. It seems 
apparent that most composition programs are more complex 



than they appear to be. In fact, sometimes thoffe-people 



working in quite complex programs haVe little conscious 
awareness of the program" str&eture which establishes the 
ground for their work/ 'The structured interviews reproduced 
in the Appendix, particularly those for the composition 
chair and the ^nglish chair, may be of use in uncovering all 
the parts/of a cotijiW&ition program. These structured inters 
views/are based on the taxonomy, and seek; to develop the _ ■ _ 
inft>rmation the taxonomy ^defines as the niost important. 

Thus, the descriptive materials presented in this 
report offer a systematic and coherent approach to program 

\ - - ' i r ' 

feature analysis. Most composition programs, it appears, 
have grown incrementally, according; to the special interests 

\ . .-. . . . . ■ . ........ * : 

of temporary administrators or program m faculty/ and it. is 
rare to find any such program reviewed as a whole. > 
This report not oflly offers the taxonomy (along with 
the structured interviews and Fact Sheet \ for developing 
information systematically) , but it also sets out the .wide 
variety of program options now in use in our sample group of 
campuses. Thus, the report suggests a range of choices < • 
among program features « each in use on a campus, each with ^ 
its defenders and support. It is healthy, if a bit W^rising, 
Xo notice that what appears to one composition director as 



the only perfectly natural and appropriate way to cope with 
an issu'* may not seem so at all to tfiis or her counterparts 
elsewhere '. Thus , one campus may assign low-scoring, Black 
students to course work in an Afro-American Studies department, 



on the grounds that homogenous racial groupings will provide 
support for student improvement in writing. Another campus/ 

believing that homogenous racial groupings create or support 

. ■ ' - * • . . . • • 

negative labeling, may place such students in an integrated 
remedial writing course, with special support services. Yet 
"another campus may carry that argument even further by 
avoiding remedial course work altogether, but asking low- 
scoring students to add special support -services as par t of 



their work in regular freshman composition courses. M with 
Pope 1 s observation about watches in the Essay on Criticism, 
••none go just alike but each believes his own . t-^s 
humbling and eye -opening to realize that what seems obviously 
right to one 1 s self seems quite wrong to one 1 s colleagues . 
The descriptive materials presented in this report thus 

offer to program administrators several ways of seeing and ~ \ 

I 

organizing their programs, and an array of alternative 
structures now in use. While the evaluative data to emerge 
in the next: phase of the research should be valuable, this 



report should,^ in its own right, stimulate and help shape 
such program review . 

The interview' data summarized brief ly in Chapter Bight 
also offer a great deal of useful information/ even though 
much of this material remains to be considered in a separate 
report. For example, departments considering faculty develop 
ment programs in composition will ptofit from the knowledge 
that none of the sample campuses has yet found a successful 



direct way to involve tenured faculty in such training, and 
that informal rather than formal procedures seem to produce-. 
•the best results. ..." 

The- preliminary analysis of the^ faculty survey provides 

additional useful . information. For the first time in writing 
research, detailed reports are available from the 'tenured 
faculty, whose goals, and procedures in class are generally 
respected so highly that no one ever discovers what they 
-are* The survey data show how certain clusters of attitudes 
correlate with certain classroom practices, and how different 
theories of writing instruction;. are given life in the writing 
class* Preliminary ^fact^^rialysis of methods of composition 
instruction, for exampie, developed si^ patterns for such 
classes, which we named as follows: 1) the literature 
.approach, 2) the composing process approach, 3) tke rhetorical 
modes approach, 4) the basic skills approach, 5). /the in-c^lass 
workshop approach, and 6) the service course approach* 
While we do not yet have any^ information on the /comparative 
effectiveness of these approaches for different/ kinds of 
students, it is certainly interesting to see that these 
groupings allow us to describe inclusively so^iarge^and 
various a faculty sample* / 

As the research continues, we eacpect to /produce . 
specialised reports for the various audiences which will 
want to make use of our work: the educational research 



community, the national English composition community/ The 
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California State University, among others. | At the sarae 
time, we. will be proceeding - with the second phase of ° our 

research, during which we will be.using a complex series of \ 

i 

outcbme measures 4 with a large student sample; our goal will 
be tb/^iiscover, define, and compare the effectiveness of the* - 
writing program features described in this report. Subsequent 
reports will detail cur progress and our findings.^ Meanwhile, 
this comprehensive report to our funding agency offers an 
overview of the theoretical anil practical work b so far accom- 
plished, in" the hope that this work will be of use to those 
involved in . the. teaching of or research in college composition. 



A. 



CHAPTER TWO 



Review of .Related Literature 

• M,. • v 




What Do We Know About Comm%®^ Writing Programs ? 

This research project teas 'designed' to meet the need foif 
information about college«ievel programs in composition. 
Program administrators need to Know What kifids of program 
choices exist " ? and how those choices have worked in particul 
.institutional settings, with specific student and staff 

. ... ".; V" i s , * ■' ■■ 

populations-. "In searching the* educational research and the 
English education literatures, we found little such knowledge 
available , and a goodly proportion- of that literature given 
over to reports of the successes and failures' of specific 
currlcular or service programs, i.e., Individual program 
descriptions and evaluations. The problem with these ^course 
descriptions and evaluations is thdt their usefulness in 
other contexts is always in doubt. 

A few ^reports, described below, are more general in 
scope and provide some insight into the issues- and important 
factors to consider in an examination of any program of 
1 writing Instruction. These studies have sought to describe 
the national scene In college English, most often through 
national survey data and selective Interviews. W6 do not 
find any attempts to validate or evaluate these descriptions 
of program features in terms of actual impact or success in 



teaching students to write better. Thus, they stop short of 
providing the sort: of data-based recommendations that can 
help bomposition directors/ committees, department chairs, • 
college administrators, and instructors make decisions among • 
a range, of options whose success may be closely linked to . v 
particular settings or j39lici.es. or personnel * ; : 

One of the earliest studies of college cquiftosition was r 
published in 1963. The Albc* Kitzhaber reporexcn college 
composition begins with a discussion of the contradictory 
goals or purposes that. may be perceived as guiding the 
curriculiaioa and instruction in college writing qoursee. 
Kitzhaber describes 11 therapy " pfbgrams as those which take . 
. as tjheir mission- remedying the-i 11 -prepared entering f reshman^ 
student, thus prpvid^ng a "service" to the students and for 
the faculty in other departments by teacMn^thescn students 
to write with "reasonable ease, precision, and correctness " 
The second theme tinder lying college composition* is concerned 
with cognitive development rather than correctness. From 
this perspective, composition programs are "to focus the 
students 1 attention ofl fundamental principles of clear 
thinking and the clear and \ef f ective written expression of 
that thinking, and to give , him disciplined practice in the., 
prihciples • " ~~ : Xr " 7 " ~~~ 



These two perspectives on composition programs suggest 4 
differences in locating the responsibility jf or teaching 
students to be competent college writers. / In the first 



case, where v writing ^instruction is' performed \&s a service^ 
primary responsibility for the. success of this service is 

: ■ • - v • . :v < -■• - ' •.' -v ■ % 

normally left to the English d^pfirtment.. In the second 
^case, where writing instruction is part of the general 
intellectual training received in_college, there is the 
expectiation that other courses in other departments should 
"foster the same discipline but direct it toward the varying 
demands of the specif ic subject matters J 1 

Ih addition to these contrasting views of writing 
instruction purposes and responsibilities, Kitshaber identifies 
the 'variety of English, department specialities in fill but 
writing that usually £ulde writing programs because of the 

~ parti (^rar e^ertise — 

director: semantics, logic, rhetoric,, linguistics, literature, 
and literary criticise/ He also points out the -lack of - 
"proof" of the * cause-effect relationship between instructional 
activities derived from any of these particular themes and 

gains in student achievement. He describes difficulties 

. ' ■ v ' * '. •• 
that await prospective researchers because of th&lr Inability 

to identify or control effects duo to the variety of Intervening 

variables In students' history and experiences and effects 

from the particular personality traits and teaching competencies 

of instructors. Further, he raises the j/ssue of sensitivity 

and validity of measures of student gains In competence as a . 

result of freshman composition. 



After discussing these issues and problems, Kitzhaber 
reports the. results of his own dat^ fathering effort, the 
purpose of which was to .describe the variety in writing 
programs offered in. American four-year universities. Kitzhaber 
collected syllabi from 95 universities and analyzed those 
guidelines in terms of the expressed goals, content, progres- 
/sion in instructional content i and texts. Interested in the 
veracity of these "syllabi,- 11 he paid follow-up visits to 
eighteen of the campuses to determine the extent to which 
courses were implemented as described. * 

Most notable from the analyses of syllabi were the 
variety of approaches to writing instruction, the lack of 

or' ■ ' ■ 

rigor and scholarliness evident In the selection of texts 

■ . 'J ' . * 

for composition as compared to the standard fare for other 

college courses, and the apparent lack of confidence In the » 
competence of 1 As true tor a. Further, he found that campus 
/size if as a key factor determining' staffing patterns, particu- 
larly in the use of part-time * Ina true: tors and lecturers. 

Kitzhaber 1 o work is valuable leas for its descriptive .'• H 
information, the validity of which may no longer hold, than 
for its identification of key variables that ought to be . ; 
considered In the' investigation of college writing programs. 
Clearly, campup aize and the philosophy or goals of the 
composition program are important factors in determining 
what takes place in classrcoms and who is doing the teaching. 
He also suggests attention to the following: training o$ 



staff, texts, amount of writing assigned,, where writing- is ... 

done (ill, class or, out) , and the direction, structure, and i 

guidance /.given to students.' . ^ - 0 v 

A .decade later, Thomas Wilcox conducted "Tfyfc National ■•/ 

Survey of Undergraduate Programs in English, " sponsored by ;■/ 

the National Council of TeacheriCof English and fundel by , 

the U.S. Office .pf Education. /.Like Kitahaber, Wilcox (1973) 7. 

r , v • . ■ ■ . ; .. . ; • 

collected survey, data (questionnaires from English department 

heads) and interview data. While Wilcox studied compositioi 

programs 1 he did so as part of: h£s ? larger concern with the 4 

administration of English ^depari^iient programs and the operati^n^ 

.of English departments within the college; context. His 

survey data describe the makeup of ^department staffs in 

terms pf status categories 0 and the ^ewar^ systems in operation 

for those staffs . r He notes the influence of -campus siW# as 

this size dictates staffing demand . On the larger campuses 

- ' : " • ! ' - ■ ' . y s ' ■ " . ' 4 . ■" • : ' 

he finds the need for specialists in. literary fields, the 

' . « ■ * ' ! . . " If V ' * 

'desire for distinguished "scholars in -the % fialdr(.9'£- Xfclu*&**}i 



the overuse of cheap labor for writing instruction available* 
from part-time and nontenure-track anointments' and /graduate, 
assistants. Oh the smaller campuses** h6 notes the heed for 
generaliats, the emphasis on effective teaching 'rather than 
publishihg, and the* .tendency toward "top-heaviness 1 ^ char acter- 
iaed by a 4 predominantly stable, tenured staff isolated from 



"new ideas and enthusiasms 11 such as those associated with 
newer, younger staff meiflbers. 



* Where Kitzhaber concentrated upon course content: and 
instruction in ; composition, Wilcox ..concentrates his reporting 
bin the administrative properties of English departments/ 
with the % implicit assumption that these, characteristics, and 

decisions aisp affect the nature of instruction. • The key 

A -. " •■ • , • \ ■ V- .. . ■■* • " ■* • 

departmental issues he identifies include department Autonomy, 

teacher evaluation, staffing, and philosophies underlying 

• • " ' ■ ' * .'■'•* 

composition and -remedial courses. Like Kitzha^er, * Wilcox / 
recognises a relationship between campus -siae/ and staffing ^ 
patterns, and between philosophies about writing instruction 
and the organisation and content ,of writing coursed. The 
new information iji the Wilcox study, concerns the evaluation 1 
of /instructors and the organisation of writing courses. 

In describing information on teac ^^ ©valuation; Wilcox 
raises two issues : desired characteristics and their. measure- 
raent. aHIs survey data suggest some degree* of consensus 
about the characteristics evaluatosfc" seek in 'instructors. , 
The , two descriptions receiving endorsement** by more than 75% 
of the Wilcox sample are 1). 0 stimulation v and m© ti vatiqn ; ,, / c '* 



and 2) " knowl^ge~ dtod-m^ subject matter." 



Following these two values/ the remaining throe top selections 
are 3 ) "fresh ideas and* critical insights 11 (45$) , 4) M enthusiasm 

and interest" (40%),' and §) "rapp6rt with, students" (39%). ; 1 

0 -v. \ v . ., . ■■■ v -. / . ' . ■' • • « ■■ 

surprisingly, the five most valued teacher traits suggest a, .-. 

greater interest in the general characteristics of good > ' 

teachers than in specialized competence or particular knowledge 

and philosophies. ) 



■" Given these characteristics sought in .instructors, 

■ . a 

'<>*,. .• ' . - .. 

: I* . . 1 ■ ■ ' 

Wilcox a^ked his department administrators about the measure* 
ment of these qualities • Here he , describes the 'basic problem 
of "how to obtain reliable and accurate evidence of what 



actually occurs in each instructor's classroom. 11 The most 
common source of information cited, by. the survey respondents 
was informal personal contact with' the instructors (93%). 
The second most common answer was the review of assignments, 

exams, and teaching materials (51%). Interestingly, student 

i 'i ' ' ' 'fr* ■ ■ ' % ■ ■ - ■ " • . 

eVal itlona of instructors were cited by only 40% of the 

res - or. lents and .class observations -by only 36%. other 

■ . " ■ ' * ■ : \ .' , / '> ■;],. . 

choices revealed by the survey included informal contacts 

with students, student-published evaluations of staff $ ! 

solicited col-league opinions , comparisons in gradingMamong 



instructors for the same course # and behavlo.ro during depart* 
ment meetiUgflf . V \ '-. . ■ : 

Wileon also inquired into the question of course . ... 
organisation/ Wilcox aefced his survey population^ the degree . 
of course uniformity across instructors and how this compara- 
blllty was achieved.' /From hlfij findings it appears clear 



that . course " consistency is very general indeed and rarely 
enforced. Top among -the choices for methods of establishing 
1 cour ere uni formlty are' the following : staff meetings (68%), A 
,use of syllabi y( 62% ) , common texts decided upon by committee 



(62%) , and less popularly, common exams (22%) # .common lectures 
(12%) , aiid D common theme grading (1.2%). For Wilcox, these ; 



findings, lead *to tha unanswered question of whether ox not 
there 4s la jright, true, or toest in teaching English 7" 

in his focus upon composition .Wilcoa, reports mugh the 



same emphases and distinctions in his sample of department . • 

• ■ ■•' ... ' • 

.administrators as does Kit2l^abe^\ though the two. studies are l4 

. 1 .. . \ • < ' < 7V . ' ' / •• - '" . 

• a decade apart £n time .j Again, . ;t^e^s^ue/"of:- "service and 

therapy" versus broader intellectual goals in writing instruc- 
tion is mentioned. Wilcox expands upon Kitzhaber.'s terms, 
describing the growth beyond simple therapy for the iU^prepared 
studenta, to "Exercising and educating • .-'\\ coaching, students 
for future occasions whibh may demand the use o;^ language 
and confronting them with present occasions which re^ife 

the uie -of all their mental faculties." Wilcox also presents 

i: ■ • . : \ ; . ■■ v'^- '•• ■ . : ,'■ ■ v.v ■ 1 • . \ 
data on *tne growth in needed* clearly remedial courseworK. 

These courses are . described by Wilcox, as predominantly a 

matter of practice and drill in /mechanics with writing 

limited to paragraphs done in claso and with. texts limited 

to > junior high School, primers" or Comparable llghtwolght^ 




fare. 

• while those two studies, Kltahaber 11963$, and Wllcoa . 
(1973), are* landmarks In their sparse field of inquiry, they 
ptre-dtftp the "revolution" 

by the - sudden growth ^ research 
and theory about "t&e 'writing process;, "• %hu^ 
' may be vulnerable to ^charges of. obsolescence . Fortunately, \ 
similar work 'is currently: In ' progress, at the University of v,., 
Te*as at Austin (witte, : Meyer, Miller / Palgley , 1981) 



f The Austii/resepfcch te^m, is primarily in^erest^d in- the 
development of evaluation guidelines and methods /fof cc#lle<J<es 



tcMise : %n ev'alua^ing^composition programs* \A preliminary* 

ictivity^LiEL^fch^ a national 

_____ — .. ✓ - 



survey of college composition-program administrators ♦ * This 
national profile includes and distinguishes results f r^m* <~ " 

"two- and four-year colleges, and public and priyate univer- 

■ • N ^ \ . 
of practices 



sities* witte, et q1 m have reported th§ Tango 

in 1J writing course content and sequence, 2') staffing and 

• ! ■' :■ \ • .V I .". ■ ' v 

writing courses, 3)te«^fioolssjand materials, 4) instructional 

.activities, 5) student evaluation and proficiency testing, 
arid 6) faculty ^Valuation and development. Again; as^in th6 
Kitahaber and^wllcox studies, institutional sla^ seemed to^ 
be a clear factor in distinguishing among actual practices 
in these sirc^rieasT 1 4 \ ; _ ° \ 

The update o^ instructional information^ is remarkably? 



unremarkable given the serious changes that have occurred ifi 
thecal for Instructional r 

activities to foster the studehts 1 awareness of writing as 1. 
• .process . For eftajBpleV the Austin ^.ata describe the continued 
popularity of grflffiffiar an&H^e4»rlc tciAts in beginning compo- 0 
sltion^ln both twp-^ear^and- r fpur 

the^onl^ real* distinctly universities also report 

greater use of non- fiction anthologies* 



^The August 1981 report on the Writing Program Assessment 
Prbj.ect preaeyit? descriptive data only; no statistical . 
'analyses are included* A \ r \ v ■. ,/ 



The new information on staffing is perhaps more interesting 

because of the care with which the Austin team has distinguished 

\ ^ . ' !■ ^ 

among faculty status categories. The result of their care 

<C v , . ■ " ■ 

has been the acquisition of data supporting some of the 

current, otherwise unsupported opinions about differences in 

writing instruction traceable to differences in staff status. 

For example, the data reveal disparities in faculty development 

opportunities for full-time, tenured and nontenure-track 

faculty. This finding further demonstrates some evidence pf 

interaction with /the si2e of the institution, most likely 

because the larger institutions employ a greater number of 

part-time 01 full-time, nontenure- track instructors. The 

universities seemed to be doing the most for all .categories 

of staffing, though slightly more energy was directed toward 

the part-timers. Two-year colleges, -on the other hand, aim 

most of their workshop activity toward the tenured and 

tenure-track full-timers. * 

Another particularly relevant aspect of the Austin 

survey data is the self -report by composition program directors 

on the successes of their programs* Several program components 

were mentioned over and over by the questionnaire respondents . 

I'hesa - included 1) the independent writing lob, 2) teacher 

training efforts, 3) peer tutoring and other collaborative 

learning, and 4) placement procedures. The respondents also 

"listed a fairly consistent set of \ -\L- **sful outcomes" for 

their programs , including 1 ) teaching students to write 



clear>,^ef fective prose for different audiences, 2) getting 

teachers to teach writing as a process/ and 3) involving 

tenured faculty in teaching' writing. 

Of the seven successful outcomes most often cited, four 

relate to program policy and organization. Clearly these 

program-level decisions can have impact upon instructional 

success; and just as clearly, program outcomes encompass . 

more than student gains. , 

ihat relatively few directors cited Any o ne suc cessful 
aspect of college writing programs suggests that those 
-programs- vary con8idera£l^frQm--Qno^in^titutiQnal con«^ 
text to another, from one department to another, from 
one director to another* ... .we also found considerable 
evidence of a variety of approaches to writing program 
administration, with soitte directors investing consider- 
able energy in one area while osiers focus on another 
area.**. If the contexts for writing programs differ 
from one institution to another, it is difficult to 
say-- on the basis of the statements we rea^d— in what 
aspects of wri ting, programs , directors around the 
country ought to invest their energies. 

(Witte, Meyer, Wilier, Faigley, "1981, pp. 103-104) 

Relationship of Qu/ Phase I Findings to the Related Literature 

The three studies described above report on the state 
of English composition programs at three junctures in time, 
1963, 1973, and 1981. They have each attempted to portray 
the spectrum of actual practices in several areas of program 
operations, such as staffing patterns, course content and 
texts, student and faculty evaluation, and faculty development 
Each of these studies relied almost exclusively upon responses 
to multiple-choice questionnaire items for accu mulating data, 
though Kitzhaber and Wilcox also sought backup interview data 



on a small subsample of cases. Further, each of these 
studies confined their sample to c ompositi on program or 
English department data. : 

Our own Phase I data also were derived from questionnaire 
and interview. However, we intentionally began with the 
. interviewing of a variety of 'administrators „ including 
English department chairs, composition program directors, 
remedial course directors, learning and/or tutoring center 
directors, heads of writing programs under the auspices of 
Chicane, Pan-African, or Asian studies departments, Deans of 
Arts and Sciences or of Schools of Humanities' and Academic 
Vice Presidents. We believe that this wealth of perspective 
has" allowed us to better understand , the institutional context 
within which the writing 'programs operate* This is the very 

concern \ci ted by the Austin team (at the close of the previous 

...... . # . 

* section) . 

Further, our interviews with program directors indicated 

* that their knowledge of instructional practices among writing 
program staff tends to be limited to part-time or nontenure- 
track instructors and graduate -assistants* Tenured and 
tenure-track faculty, appear, to be unsupervised and largely 
unevaluated- for their composition teaching. ' Clearly this 
calls into "question the gerieralizobility of the questionnaire 

- and interview data of all three studies described above* 

To address this concern, we' have developed a survey 

ft , ■ * 

~" questionnaire for the faculty teaching writing both. within 

. •* ' ' .'-}■■' ■ 

and outside of English departments. J 1 

' r ' ' ' v I ■ . . v" ■ • v " ' ' ' / : 

• • . " ; 20 . 



Finally, we would like to emphasize that, unlike its 
predecessors, our study had been planned to venture beyond 
description into comparative analyses* In Phase II we will 
be looking for. outcomes^in the broadest sense of the word, 
particularly given the broad goals of college- level writing 
instruction and the previously ignored "side effects 11 any 
program has upon its environment. 

What Do We Know About Evaluating/ Writing Programs ? 

Two recent reports bear uppn our goals and methodology. 
Davis, scriven, and Thomas (1931) combine the issues pertaining 
to evaluation in general with those arising in the evaluation 
of writing instruction programs. Davis, et al., write" on 
this topic from their direct and frustrating experience of 
trying to /"evaluate 11 the "outcomes" of the Bay Area Writinc 
Project (BAWP) for writing teachers and their students. 
Michael Scriven lent his particular evaluation expertise. to 
the task but could not develop conclusive findings; According 
to the \ funding agency, the Carnegie Corporation , "at the. end- 
of their work, the Scriven team delivered no less than 32/'. 
separate reports on BAWP activities, none of which was able 
to pteserit direct cauoe-and-e£ feet fltatist^ 

based upon their experiences in evaluating BAWP' impact, 

■ \ ■■. \ • . - - ' * . 

Davis , Scriven, and Thomas recommend an evaluation agenda 

and discuss evaluation issues and problems -for writing, la 

' ■ \ • * . • 

particularly difficult subject area for measurement .v 



"Teaching arid Learning the Art of Composition: The Bay Are; 
Writing Project. " Carnegie Quarterly . 1979, volume XXyll, 
number 2 , page 7 . " . /• 

• \ 21 ■ • / 

- ■ — V— ^ ■:, 30 — :■•>/• 
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- The first of these problem areas is validity in both 

the methodology and measures. In his chapter on the basic 

evaluatiox^ concepts, Scriven notes: 

. . . in the evaluation of composition instruction 
there has been a most serious failure to deal with 
the most central aspect of the issue of validity. 
To understand why this has occurred, it is essential 
to understand the peculiar status of mastery of an 
instrumental intellectual skill like writing or 
reading or reasoning or speaking Spanish, by 
contrast with mastery of a substantive intellectual 
subject like English literature or the history of 
philosophy or special relativity theory* The 
skills are in some sense content«free— loosely 
speaking, they represent knowing how to do something 
without knowing that something ls~the case. The 
* first: problem th&Faffects validity drlses from 
the terrible temptation to try to convert the 
skill Into a subject, because subjects are easier 
to talk about, to teach, and to test.... So the 
©valuator should take great care not to confuse 
content knowledge with instrumental skills. 

(Davis, Scriven, & Thomas, 1981, p. 37) ^ 

For scriven, this distinction in the nature of the 

Instructional content of writing has ramifications for 

assessment of Instruction and Instructional gains in writing 

skill! For example, he appeals to teachers and evaluatora 

to pay careful attention to topic and rating systems used In 

assessing student skills lay essay sample. Throughout their 

text, the authors emphaslase a broader domaln-of-wrltlng 

Instruction than has ^traditionally been studied. Citing the 

recent plethora of research on Individual cognitive processes 

— ln-writlng^nd-on-p recess-oriented 



* See for example: Berelter, Scardamalla, & Bracewell, 1979? 
Bruce, Collins, -Rubin, & Gentner, 1978} Flower & Hayes, 1980; 
- Nold, 1980. These citations' are expanded in the Bibliography 
following this' chapter. 



arcjue^for attention to other valuable 'components in successful 

writing: 1) motivation, 2) linguistic competence , 3 ) audience 

sensitivity/ 4) understanding the demands of different 

rhetorical purposes, 5) corapet<Sce^in~th^ 

revising processes, and 6) competence in developing and 

applying metaplans or strategies to complete the writing 

task. This broader perspective in instruction and learning 

requires that assessment as well reach beyond student writing 

performance to Include indicators of attitudes and beliefs 

about writing and follow-up indicators such as subsequent 

course enrollments and grades* 

Beyond the Increased validity of the evaluation design, 

there are several advantages to Including these Indicators: 

♦♦♦growth In writing occurs slowly; changes are 
more noticeable at two* or four-year intervals 
than during v the course of a semester* Further, * 
attitude changes often precede improvement in 
skills and can be considered short-term indicators 
of possible future changes. .And, measuring • 
students 1 attitudes and beliefs about writing can 
provide a richer under standings-potential 
explanation's— of more subtle program effects. 
Attitude measures thus allow us to take into 
account some Important aspects of learning 
I processes. , 

/ (Davis, Scrlven, & Thomas, 1981, p. 95) 

Af tesr. student-centered changes in writing , thinking , 

and attitudes, the neat set of items on the Davis , ^et al . , 

evaluat ion agenda focuses 6n teachers, their background, 

training and beliefs, and their Reaching methods. The 

traditional evaluation design ignores these matters and 

their potential Usefulness to the teaching profession. 



— c • • • • J" •' : ; 
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" It ignores the potential for evaluation procedures to act as 
powerful tools in program improvement and staff development.- 1 
Among the l^inds of teacher-centered variables recommended, 
Davis, et al., discuss 1) classroom procedures, 2) responses 
to student writing, 3) writing assignments, 4) expectancies 
for students 1 learning, 5) knowledge of composition theory, 
6) philosophy of composition, 7) professional activities and 
leadership roles, and 8) formal training. While some of 
these teacher-oriented data directly tap into the classroom 
process, others are of interest as they might affect teachers 1 
decision-making with regard to curriculum, materials/ and 
methods* & 

The third, category of agenda items includes program 
administration and unintended outcomes from the program. 
The first of .these issues suggests a policy focus, that, is, 
the utility of particular kinds of evaluative information 
for making policy decisions about programs. The key dimensions^ 
in this area cover the educational and institutional context V 
of the 'program and the adminiatrative^esponoiblllties for 
it. - ,. ' r . / '.' V I \ 

Educational and institutional content should attempt to 
characterize the setting in which the program operates by 
describing the supports supplied by larger educational units ■ , 
(department, school, college). These resources can be of » 
many types: - fiscal, personnel, physical facilities, incentives. 
In addition 1 ^ a thorough 



program evaluation must consider the constraints which 



operate on the program. These maty take the form of fiscal 

constraints, restrictive policies and staff limitations. 

* j . v - « 

When Davis, et al., speak of administrative reaponsibili - 
ties, they include the structures for communication within 
the program as well. as between program and institution. 
These structures may be active committees, regular meetings, 
or other forums for communicating ideas and problems, finding 
solutions, and formulating policies and plans. 0 Also' an - 
administrative concern is the ongoing, development oir maintenance 

! \ T '1 . .L. _ 

of $taff skillTn^oufh faculty development or" in-hous^ ^C: ; 
evaluations. 

The second issue, unintended outcomes, is an often 

overlooked aspect of program evaluation. ; The Davis, Scriven, 

and v Thomas team refer* to these unplann.ed resulto a© •Jfiide ° ;° °^ 

effect©": * • # * t ' 7 /• ' . f\ ; ":\ ■ \ • /-v^^'J 

The search for side effects underscore© the impor* / if 1" 
- tance of looking at what a program h$©iactually ^ 
done, not what it ha© intended. . iitlirimp^tiint. . 
to find out whether; they have^sucQoede^ 
they have been trying to 4e^But ^pals^^tMtilidnH ^ ' 
be the sole /focus of aif evaluation. 7 They tie 0 " V 
too vague , too oasy^to, attaiffi^ The /f ocus o^^^m b c ; ^ 
evaluation ©hould toe^n^what^^^ 
plishedl, whether intended 6^ iiot .^B % ■ > ^ 

- (Davis, Striven 1 , & v Thoma©, %9iii» p. 142)? ;n 



Uncovering .the" side effects ia difficult since they are* 
clearly not a conscious, documented part of the program. 
The key to tapping 'into these result© i© in allowing for h^- 
input on topics other than those included in program goals. 



Open-ended questions, observations and interviews can pick 1 - 

up incidents or circumstances whose occurrence or nature 

shares I some relationship to the existence of^the program'. A 

common) beneficial 1 side effect of an innovative program is 

what is called the "'spread of effect." That is, often the 

program is able to exert an influence :on people outside the 

' . i 
program staff and participants. This often occurs where the 

program operates in close proximity to other, 'regular instruc- 
tional units. .For example, where the composition program 
operates within the English department, or where composition 
staff share facilities with staff from otlier humanities • . . 
departments, we might find greater interest, support, and 
involvement in "writing across the disciplines" by outside 
faculty* Another noticeable "spread of effect" might.be 
gains in the Knowledge about: vmp^Ation research and theory • 

as recently graduated lectors, livteractr with regular tenured 

■ . - • ' ••• • . . # ■• 

literature faculty who have bsen forced to share the composition 
instruction load. 

The Davis., scrlven, and Thomas work is an outstanding 
aid to the evaluation ©fi* composition progx^oms because of the 
.careful .alaboratlon of, target issues and their measurement. 
KoWever, their work seoms focused almost entirely upon 
student , Ohd teacher outcomes . Thl s re fleets the predominant 
interest in the composition .field, elementary and secondary 
school Instructl on r-pst the postsecondary ,.ievel> instruction 
programs are under greater influence from the several layers 



of administration 'above them and from the competing needs 
and, interests of other .departments' arojund them* 



Thus/ though the Davis , et al., recpmmendations are 

> " ; * ■ . I! * V 

necessary, they are not sufficient for describing the range 

of program issues ^in postsecondary composition* instruction. 



Interestingly, that study is complemented by our last source 

■ •' ' , • . // 

of program evaluation recommendations, the Rand study of 
innovative elementary and secondary school programs German 
& McLaughlin, 197Q-; Berman, Greenwood, McLaughlin,. & Pincus, 

■ • - ■ : * ■ , . v J . ■ \ ' 

1975). The Rand study aimed at//disc9ver±ng-the salient 



factors that determined the succussful continuation of 
innovative programs funded with federal seed money » .In 
doing so, the study uncovered/patterns of success that 
suggest a theoretical model ,^ 11 a model of educational change." 
The hey element in this mod^el is a process referred to as ; 
11 mutual adaptation J 1 It is this model and the mutual adaptation 
process, specifically, that we find 9 complete our understanding 
o'f factors affecting program effectiveness. , ° , 

Berman and McLaughlin ^base their model on three categories 

• lj ~ . ' • ■' . . . ' < ■ . . - 

or factors as these categories affect program operations; 

• : • '*-. . // - '•: . . • • . . .' 

These categories are/1) federal input, Z) project characterise 

tiC8,^and 3) institutional setting, clearly, cohteatual 

influences are more important in this .perspective than they 

were in the Davis, Scriven, and Thomas recommendations for 

evaluation. 



The federal ' input category concerns the regulations and 
policies ^Ittac^ed to> the award of funds , as well as the ' 
quantity of funds themselves. .Other funding agency inputs 
might include provision of technical' assistance or other, 1 
supportive resources. Curiously, differences in thei funding 
did not relate to! project success, whether that success 'was 
measured as teacher change,, student gains, or .simple continua- 

tioh\of the project ''. .? r - 

* » -f * 

> Berman and McLaughlin describe project characteristics ! 

-ln-their second^et^q f categories , which-^p^d^th^-4is^ 

conceptualization of programs. " The Rand model includes 

goals, methods, and materials ladder .the rubric .of "educational" 

methods." 11 Scope of change ' r describes the breadth and ,defrth 

of tfce ( innovation, that is, the " type of change re<juired' in 

teaching practice, 1 and 1 the amount ofcentra effort required 

of teachers." While differences <ln educational methdds did 

not yield any significance as an Indicator of project 'success, 

' the scope of. change attempted was very much an indicator. ' 

...our data Indicate that teachers "rise to challenges. 
Ambitious and demanding innovations seem more likely 
„ to elicit the commitment of teachers , than routine 
projects . This Is so In, part because those projects 
appeal to the teachers' professionalism. .-. 

. ■ (Berman A Mclaughlin, 1978, -p. 2$) ' V 
A corollary to this ^finding revealed that project staff 
need to have a clear understanding of 'their objectives in 
the project. -This effect of clarity turns up in the iroplemen- 
tat ion of the pro j ept 7 for the Rafid . ^^fi^f^tV^^^ ~ ■ ~ 
.clarity was not achieved by written statements, but rather • 
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through careful preparation of the staff |or carrying out 
project activities: "practical, - concrete,. training % activities 
that permit project staff to understand the significance of , 
•project precepts as they a^pply them to their own classrooms j ■! * 

The third category of project characteristics describes 
the implementation of project operations* Perhaps most - 
interesting here are the strategies that proved ineffective* 
Many of these are familiar and popular, despite th<2ir ineffec- 
tiveness; 1) use of outside consultants, 2) packaged management 
ag^ training, 4) pay 

for training, 5) formal evaluations, and 6) comprehensive 
applications (breadth of scope of change). 

In contrast, a group of less popular strategies were 

found to produce *"maj or, positive effects on project outcomes 

■ ■ ' ' ■ - ' ■ ^ , ■ * "*, " ' • J . 

• and continuation 11 : j 1) concrete, "hands-on" training, ongoing 

throughout the liff^of the project, 2) Classroom assistance 

from project or local di&trict staff , 3)* observation of «. > 

similar projects in other settings, 4) regular project 

meetings, 5) teacher participation in decision making" for 

the project, 6) local materials development, and 7) principal 

(administrator) participation in training* These strategies 

do not guarantee success; the Rand researchers are quick to 

point out that these strategies must toe well debuted on* 

site. • /'■*; ■- 

— : — ^here—iHi^^lear^thenie in the two. lists of successful 
and' ineffective implementation strategies *' Where there is 



"focal ownership 11 or "investment 11 in the project operations^ 

there is a climate for success, a/ climate of motivatidh; 

support, knowledge, and patience o£ tolerance for the hard 

times and demands that , accompany, any ma^jqr systematic innovation. 

Where outsiders are brought in as experts, where there is 

little room for participation either because of prepackage 

materials, or inadequate training and Jmowledge// 

the changes are too sweeping, there is less commitment to 

and effort in project ifopleihentation, and greater confusion" J 

'and demoralization ^orig project staff. 

In the third major category of variables _. : afforting.. 
project success, Berman and McLaughlin describe the complex 
contextual issues of tiie " institutional setting" in which \ 
the innovation ealstB. it IS. this category of variables^ 
'describing the local Institutional setting that had "the 
major influence, on project outcomes and continuation." * 
These variables covered lj organisational climate and leader- 
ship i 2 ) school and teacher characteristics , . and 3 ) ■ management 
capacity and support from local district administration.' . 

Organizational climate refers to the quality of thex 
relationship among project staff and local administrators. ■ 
Sharing Ideas and working as a unified 'team helped project - 
teachers maintain a " critical mass that could overcome both 
task and emotional needs," i.eV, created a working 'iupport 
groupY In addition to support from project colleagues, the 
active support of principals/. i.ft. /local on-site admlnlstra^**, 
tlon, vastly improved the likelihood' of success, for the 



project in meeting its gtoals, in* trouble-free implementation > 

\ ' ," V: . ^ 

and in maintenance* beyond the start-up year. The key he-re 

^ is "active" : 

\ \ ' ' .: , ' > 

. \ The principals unique ^contribution, to implementation 
\ ^lies„no_t-ln^^ offered 
^ v — ' by project directors/ butv in giving moral support 
to the staff and -in creatxng an organisational 
climate that gives the project "legitimacy . 11 This 
role is particularly demanding for ambitious 
projects. [which] can be viewed as a radical' and . 
undesirable departure from the school norm unless 
f the principal —active ly^support^them and runs • 
interference. ° V 

\ (Barman & McLaughlin, 1 1978, pv31) V- y 

Berman jind^_c^^^ 

~ ' — ■ — . \ ■ •• 



project director crucial to project success, but in different 
phases . y/hen the project is starting up and -Staff must 
acquire hew skills and attitudes, the project" director's 7 r 
leadership and subject area competence 9reatly^affect'"''the : 
success of thfe implementation phase, of starting up and * 
regularising operations. After the project. ij& successfully 
underway and seeks support for continuation-, the principal • s 
• special administrative escperience'Vand pqwerl determine the 
success 'Of the continuation btd. In fact, Berman and McLaughlin 
feel so strongly aboiit the principal ' s role in, supporting 
bids for change, ;.they refer to him/her asf "the gatekeeper of 
change," ■ . : V- . ' , ' * 

. School and teacher characteristics y found to ~ be Influential 
in project success did. not include' the* usual demographics on 
ethnic, economic and social strata^ nor staff stability. 



• • . ■ /.. '•* •'...* - ; 1 : . ■ ■ ' ^ 

• • . ■ • " *• - i 
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Instead, they describe teachers with strong "subject .orienta- 
tion) " as opposed to "student-centered orientation. 11 Subject- 
oriented teachers were -less easily involved' in innovations 
which they saw as challenging theii: responsibilities to 
cover particular content. 

Also, two^ teacher traits proved interesting in. their 
effects: years teaching and; sense of efficacy. The greater 
the teaching experience of the staffs, the less likely the 
project was to realize its goals or tc improve student 
achievement; these teachers were more inflexible with regard 
to changing their teaching behaviors, or learning new approaches . 
"Sense of efficaby," as defined in the Rand study, refers to 
teachers 1 beliefs in their ability to teach even their most 
difficult students. This attitude reflects, to some degree, 
.teachers* feelings' of their professional competence. This ^ 
trait was positively related to the successful implementation 
and continuation, of innovative projects; the presence of 
_jteacher£Tw!^^ to succeed in the context o'f the 

project helped ensure .that -success. ; 

• ■ x District management was an important variable in the ** , 
continuation of the project, often smoothing over the political 
road along' which projects move from innovative to regular 
status. * 

...supportive districts designed, from the beginning, 
continuation strategies that were aimed at maintaining 
the project in the face of financial, personnel, and 
political uncertainties'. - 

(Berman & McLaughlin, 1978, p. 33) 



In sum, the factors the Rand team investigated revealed 
unexpected differences, in their impact u^on project success* 
In determining program success, research has traditionally 
concentrated its evaluative focus on demographic influences 
(socioeconomic status, ethnicity) , project goals, and student 
outcomes. The Rand report suggests that success is tempered 
by several variables which share a common, administrative 
coloring. The special roles of key leaders. in the project,- 
on site and in the local administrative agency (district), 

together with teachers 1 amenability to change, far outweighed 

- \j - 

other possible factors affecting the successful start-up and 
maintenance of a project fostering change. These key factors 
were 1) active involvement in supporting project efforts, 2) 
local "ownership" of the project through local input in 
decisions, development, and training, and 3) "mutual adapta- 
tion": the shared burden of change whereby the project 
■ . * -» * 

adapts to the constraints, resources, and characteristics* of 



the setting, and the institutional setting accommodates the 
project. 

While the Rand study seems less clearly related to our 
study of program effectiveness in college composition instruc 
tipn, we believe the nature of the more effective programs 
is likely 4 to be innovative and subject to the same problems 
and influences as^EKose projects investigated by the Rand 
team. In particular, as described in the previous chapter, 

the CSU campuses are typical of American higher education, 

- ■ ■ \ 



facing new challenges and new knowledge in the area of 
writing; they are operating under new remedial, placement; 
and exit conjure tency . requirements which have led to program 
changes. Seed.mon^y for remedial projects has only recently, 
been provided by the state, determined by newly developed 
placement test scores. Further; the available staff in 
English departments consists primarily of professors trained 
in literature, many of whom view with great distress the 
increasing pressure upon them to teach composition courses . 
Also, composition staffs exhibit an interesting mix of newer 
and older faculty and a considerable difference in forms of 
administrative support. These characteristics suggest the 
value of the Rand stvidy for informing our owri investigation 
into the effects of the setting in which programs operate. 

Conclusions and Implications^ for Our Research 

Our literature review, though. limited; suggested to us 

the potential value and likely success .of our study and 

offered several recommendations affecting our research 

questions and design. 

First, the literature on composition disproportionately 

reports on the instructional research on. the individual^ 

writing process and on elementary and secondary writing 

' j • . y ■ ■ ■. . * ■ 

classrooms. The college composition studies summarised here 

(Kit2haber, 1963; Wilcox, 1973; Wltte, Meyer, Miller &" 

Faigley, 1981 ) have had to begin at the beginning, describing 

current practlc 33, philosophies and theories. ..Unfortunately, 



they have also had to make the hard chpice betwfeen breadth 



and depth in the information they gathered and sought to 
understand. Each study opted for /breadth, securing national 
survey data from program and department administrators only. n 
In our - preparations for research, we have -found their data , 
, useful in listing categories of activities > settings, personnel, 
and instruction. However 7 , in appealing to the broad sample 
and employing the limited multiple-choice format, | survey 
researchers have sacrificed the descriptive detail that 
enlivens category labels and distinguishes among variations 
in actual practices within those labels. For instance, we 
find it frustrating to know that discussion of revising ami 
editing occiirs "very often 11 'in .the first semester writing ;. 
courses,/ since we do not know how many of those response's 
are based upon newer theories of the recursive nature of \ 
revision during writing and how many are based upon concern 
for correctness and*' error reduction. 



Clearly, these studies were hot intended to 



that sort of in-depth knowledge, and we do not fault them 



for not fulfilling goals they 'never held. Their 



produce 



findings 



are nevertheless valuable because by "counting" the popularity 
or v frequency of use of various categories, these researchers 
allow us to make better- informed decisions about worthwhile 
variables for our o own study. We do believe the time has 
come for a closer look at the current state of college 
composition. Ten years .;of exciting, new developments in 
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instructional materials and methods and in theory suggest 
the importance of a study which can get below the surface 
structures of operations to sefe to what degree coll 1 , age 
writing programs now reflect these developments. This very 
theme underlies our Phase I activities to gather descriptive 
data with greater d'epth than any previous study. 

Davis, et al., are clearly focused on elementary and 
secondary writing instruction and programs to improve thatf 
instruction.^ Nevertheless, their expansive description of x 
outcomes, beyond the usual narrow reliance upon essay test * ; / 

gains, helped us select and refine other categories in the " 

« *. > 

• interviews ! and faculty survey. The Rand study provided the 
missing link/ institutional context: first, highlighting 
the degree of influence such factors wielded and, second, 

* suggesting the practical range in reality for tWese factors. 

Together those reports also have suggested to us the 
value of and need for expanding our focus beyond the' Usual ; 

r — tsr— • J " T " - - . 

sources of data (administrators In the department) to Include f 
English department faculty (both full- and part-timers), 
faculty -teaching writing outside the English department, and 
key administrators at all levels of campus involvement in 
writing programs and evaluation.. \ 
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CHAPTER THREE ' / - 



Theoretical" Framework and Research Setting 
Project Activities to Date 

Theoretical Framework 

Before going on to describe the research setting and 
our work in the first year, we set forth here the hypotheses 
that are the intellectual foundations for our /work. Since 
college level writing "programs! 1 .have not £een well studied 
previously, and a in^ce conflicting theories of the method^ 
and even goals of such instruction abound, we need to 
advance a series of tentative hypotheses in order to proceed 
to gather manageable data. At the same time we try to be 
alert tq the limitations ojf these hypotheses and to gather 
sufficient data to allow other hypotheses to emerge. 
It__is the collective judgment of the research team 



that program decisions have a profound impact upon college 
writing instruction.. ■. Despite the university tradition of: 
independent teaching' responsibility—still Very much alive • 
even for many, minimally trained teaching assistants— it is 
♦plain that the teaching df composition differed in important 
ways «from campus to campus and^ that these differences can 
be described as. programmatic. The fact that} faculty involved 
in a writing program often do ». not perceive it as a coherent 
whole, or'that program decisions qf ten emerge from university 



tradition or merely personal experience, in no way denies 
the fact that most American colleges and universities have/ 
writing programs. Only recently, however, have these programs 
been recognized as legitimate job jects of concern and study. 
The Council of Writing Program Administrators was formed at- 
the Modern Language Association in the late 1970s in response 
to this perceived need; thjb-, Writing Program' Administrators . 
journal WPA was first published just five years ago. 

Thus we set out to describe, from our theoretical 
knowledge and practical experience, a " taxonomy" of writing 
program features . Creating this descriptive framework 
helped us define our subject and was the first of a series 
of* tasks focused oh the; gathering of usable data. This 
framework led to the collection of "Fact Sheets" from each 
catapus and generated the interview protocols. In eactrcase 
we sought key information about campus programs that would 
ill out our preliminary descriptive frame in order to move 
toward the goal of identifying differences that might turn 
out to be significant. We needed to move carefully between 
using "best guesses" about important phenomena to observe 
and recognising the possibility that unforeseen hypotheses - 
might well arise from the data If we were not too bound to - 
bur preliminary views. 

This process of developing premises In order to gather 
data', which are then used to "generate new hypotheses as they 
are analyzed, Is 'a delicate and creative procedure. We kept- 



before us the clear practical goal fpr the project as a 
whole: we ar^seeking to,.offter to program directors and 
policv makers information whicn\will help them tb order or 
plar ri ting instruction activities heretofore organized (if 
organized' at all) by tradition -or merely personal experience. 

We needed to keep ip mind the fart that the relation of 
campus writing program policy to actual classroom instruction 
is far from clear. Our field interviews have since confirmed 
the personal experience of the research team that some < 
program directors do not know how much program policy is 
actually being carried out by individual instructors , j>artic« 
ularly where those instructors are tenure-track or tenured 
faculty* \ ; v 

Although there have been major changes in both theory 
and practice in composition instruction over the last decade, 
we expected that much of that change has failed to work its 
way into composition classrooms. Nevertheless, we felt the 
nineteen campuses would offer, organisation and policies to 
allow us to address issues of program implementation, curricular 
innovation, and faculty development in this rapidly changing 
field. Indeed, a continuing question in the field is how to 
develop programs that will urge, or even mandate, up-to-date 
knowledge for composition instructors. As- we began pur 
research, however, we could not assume consistent connections 

between program policies and instruction in the field of . 

\ . ■ ..**• 

writing. 

* 1 



The theoretical problems for this .project are thus 

analogous to those faced by the authors qf the Rand study of 

federal programs supporting educational change. Their goal, 

toV'provide an orderly and logical description of how' change 

occurs," called for a similar process of movement., between 

theoretical and practical assumptions:- "this process ^of 

■ y ■ • - ~.\ 

developing and testing theory is particularly important when 

.. ' ■ f * 

there is no clear connection between policies and results , 

when goals themselves are unclear , when the means^.or technol- 
ogies used to promote change a^e har^ to describe and vary 
over time and place, and when the policies being stalled are m 
often only a small factor la 'the* many forces that affect 
outcomes " (Berman, Greenwood , McLaughlin, & Pincue, 197S, 
p. 6). This study, like the Rand project, is* intended to 
develop an orderly way of viewing -ran ext^'&ordiifiiriiy complect 
area now ualng major )\amOunta of public as well as private 

• . . '" \" ' . ; .; , < • ••• 

funds'."-' . .. :\ f 

Aboriginally deaigned, our study of college level ^ 
writing programs will progreas through three phases* 1) • . 
1 developing descriptions of program compenenta . as they are 
being Implemented for a wide variety" of InBtltutlona and 
atudenta ; 2 ) developing I on approach to detect auch outcome 
differences as may. &o traceable : to program dl f f ereneea,; 3 ) 
developing' theoretical and practical materials to assist in 
program change at; the point In the institution moat roflponelble 
and moat receptive to this Information, I.e., Engll8h department 



o 



chair and composition' director. Thus-, our first phase, | 
repc— ed in here, has. been basically descriptive. The 
second , aluative, phase land the third, theoretical, phase 
hav ct. planned. Each phase promises to offer to those \ 
charged with policy or program. responsibility in the area- of 
college writing instruction systematically derived information 
on which t^ base decisions. ." ' ' ■ . 

Research Setting v ^ ■ 

. It is important to note tha£, while this research takes * 
for its sample the writing instruction programs of JDhe 
California state University, it is not designed to bo a CSU 
research project. t The sheer size of the CSU, with over 
300,000 students on its nineteen campuses, and the wide (/ 

- • ■ • ; \ - . '• \ i 

range of its writing instruction programs, offer a (large 
scale) microcosm of such programs in American highttr education 
as a whole. The following summary of information about the 
CSU and the structure of the writing programs on CSU campuses. 
Is designed to assist readers who may not be familiar with 
these matters to understand the local content of the research. 
Neither the programs nor structures described should be seen 
as unique to tihe " CSU setting; in all cases they are fairly 
typical of present practice, or «re readily implemented in x 
other settings i,n American higher education. 

The California State University . This system of institu- 
tions consists of nineteen campuses spread out along the 
thousand-mile length of California. Governed by a Board 
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of Trustee^ appointed by the Governor of the state, and 
administered centrally by the Chancellor's Office located in 
Long Beach, the campuses a tillT maintain differerit characters 
and missions. Distinct from the University ef California, 
the CSU offers bachelor's and master's degrees, teaching 
credentials, aijd various professional programs; it is authorized 

to conduct research consistent with. its basic teaching 

< ■ % * 

. , ' «! r • * ? % • 

goals. . . \ 

The Chancellor's Office has played a significant role 

in the development of the writing instruction programs on • 

.. . i • .* 

campus. Funding for the English Placement Tefipt and the 
English Equivalency Examination has been administered thrpugh 
the Chancellor f s Office, as have the special funds provided 
for remedial writing instruction. The Division of Academic ■>■; 
Program\ improvement , foxmerly called New .Program Development 
and Evaluation, has funded forty-nine, InnGvatlv^^ampus-- — 
programs in the teaching of writing 'to a total' amount of 
$1> ill ,748 "from i975 .through 1981. The Division of Institu- 
' tlonal Research has. provided space, support and matching \ 
|unds for the research reported in this volume. 

The English Council . v This network of representatives 
from each of the campus English departments meets each fall 
and spring to discuss professional concerns. These meetings, 
have helped form strong personal and professional links 
among key departmental faculty, and have given strong impetus 
to recent developments in the area of writing skills" Both 



of ,the lower-division testing programs, the upper-division 
-^writing a xequirement, and this research project all began 
with discussions at Engl'ish Council meetings. 

The English Placement Test (EFT) . Entering lower-division 

students are- required to take the EPT # . unless they have 

, ' ' *... v ... - • " . ■ 

completed freshman composition elsewhere. or have entrance ' ^ 

test scores -above the 30th percentile in verbal aptitude. 

Over 100,000 students have completed the EFT since it was t 

first offered in 1977 , 0 and the campuses^ aie required to - 

offer special assistance to - students who score in the lower 

half of the total scoring railfe. The 2^-hour test is designed 

by a CSU test development committee, with the technical > 

assistance of the Educational Testing Service, an# consists 

of four parts: reading, sentence construction , ^ogic and 

__©rganiaation ,- and. essay writiiigT-^h^^^^ ^Ms^f^ovidod" 

enriched instructional funding for students scoring below . 

the 50th percentile on the EPT. Each campus} receives a .Y 

special allotment from the Chancellor's Of fice to "be used in 

whatever way is deemed appropriate by the campus for these 

low-scoring .students. 

The English Equivalency Examination (SEEK This voluntary 

cfedit-by-eAamination program is taken each year by approni- 

' mately 4,000 students who may gain either two terras of 

• „-■■'■ .-"*.*• 

credit for freshman English (about- 30% achieve that level) 
or exemption from the EPT (about 70% of the total- test 
group). Over 31, 000~ students have taken the EEE since it 



was first offered in 1973 . The examination is developed by 
CSU faculty in coordination with the College-Level Examination 
Program of the College Board, and consists of 90 minutes of 
multiple-choice testing on the analysis and interpretation 
of literature, and two 45-minute writing samples calling fpr 
experiential-expressive writing as well as analytic writing. 

The Upper-Division Writing Requirement . All degree "/ 
candidates at each of the CSU campuses are now required to 
demonstrate writing proficiency before receiving the degree. 
The campuses "certify this wr'ting proficiency in different 
ways, and use different acronyms to describe their programs. 
Thus the Junior English Proficiency Ef say Test at San Francisco 
is called JEPET, while the Graduation Writing Proficiency 
Examination at Long Beach is called GWPE; the ^upper-division 
course that meets the requirement at San Bernardino is called 
495. (Unfamiliar acronyms in campus interviews will often 
refer to the local name of this requirement, which is having 
substantial impact upon the - writing programs on all campuses.) 

A typical entering student will take either the EPT or 
the EEE . If the EPT score is low, he or she will pass ^\ 
through one or more support programs at the remedial level; 
with a high EPT score or EPT exemption, the student will 
enter directly into freshman, composition. After freshman 
composition, or exemption (with credit) from freshman composi- 
tion for a high EEE score, the student will meet the upper- 
division requirement as a junior or senior. Transfer students 



from ^community colleges do not generally take lower-division 
writing courses, but do need to meet the upper-division 
requirement in writing skills. The campuses have a wide 



"variety of programs at "all levelsT^nclniding^up^ 
available to any student who finds his or her way to the' 
learning center. However, different campuses have different 
programs, and there has been little or no attempt to regularize 
or restrict these offerings at the central level. This wide 



variety of program features, within a common ground^of^ 
requirements and tests, offers the context for the present 
research. y 

Summary of Project Activities to Date 

The emphasis of Phase I of this research has been to 
obtain the most complete and most accurate description of 
college composition programs that we could achieve. Since 
time and resources were restricted, we proceeded under the 
assumption that The California State University serves, in 
its variety o£ campuses, as a rough working model of American 
higher education. In addition, we decided that less expensive 
data collection techniques, such as questionnaires, would be 
used on all nineteen campuses of the CSU, while more experisive 
lata rrnlieetiion (interviews ) would fo cus on ten representative 
campuses. (See Chapter^Five for the sampling procedure. ) 
From the start, we were awa, aat, if .we were to develop 
this description sensitively, a collaborative faculty research 
model would be required. 

s ■ 
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A faculty research team was convened in the early days 
of the project. to add depth, practical experience, and" 
specialized knowledge to composition 

iculifcY^^rom— forag^ as 

weri~khowh"scho in the field, they also brought a^ditiorial 
credibility and^ reputation to the project, -qualities.- that 
were vital to the success of the campus interviews and. that 
will be valuable in disseminating Results . The research 
team met regularly with project staff aii d ^ dif cussed all: r 



phases of the work as it progressed, developing and approving 
all instruments, and undertaking much of the work involving 
personal contact with the campuses/ . 



The project also convened, a three-member advisory panel 
from outside the CSV to serve an external critical function. 
The. three outside panelists are specialists in educational 
research, psychology, and .tests and measurement. All three 
have an active interest in the field of writing instruction. 
The outside advisory panel was convened in spring 1981 to 
review progress and plans, to propose suggestions, and to 
evaluate programs. This juinel was particularly helpful in 
suggesting^ ways pf moving from the descriptive materia? s -of 
Phase I to the outcome measure data collection of Phase II . 



An initial need for clear definition of the -terms and 
^mcejpS l&ehin^ 

work. The chapter describing the Taxonomy of Writing Program 
Features ^speaks to the problem of defining "writing program" 
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for the purpose of the study, and elsewhere in this report 
(e*g, , earlier in this chapter) other conceptual work of the 
panel-is set forth* In. geiLeraI,.-_it was. necessary to discuss 



and defi Tie~^e~bounda:rles of project ettorrs ana categories 
of information to be fathered. This report represents the 
decisions reached on a number of theoretical issues, defini- 
tions, and practical limitations that allowed the >;ork to 
proceed in an orderly and coherent fashion* 



„_^^T^ by the proj ect. was t he 

■ ' / • '■■ - * ■ . - - . 

Taxonomy of Writing Program Features/ which is presented and 



discussed in Chapter Seven/ An overlapping agenda item at 
that time was the selection of a subsample of ten campuses 



to be visited for a close-up look at their writing programs. 
Criteria for exclusion of campuses (from the ninteteen-campus 
population) were adopted ai£d used to select ten campuses. 
The four faculty panelists and the principal investigator 
(also a faculty member) were each assigned responsibility 
foe two of these campuses, 'excluding ^tiheir pwn t __and.. two 
other campuses which would not be visited but which would be 
included in other data gathering activities.^ 

The staff and panelists next set about the task of 
~d^i<piin^a^ three instruments to collect 



descriptive program, information* The first was a brief 
ImrvejTl^ ~ 
nineteen campuses. This document asks for course descrip- 
tions, staffing patterns, program and department administrative 



structures, perceived strengths and weaknesses of the 
composition program, arid -other general information. (This 
survey, the Fact Sheet, is included in the appendices. ) . 

The second instrument is actually a set of six distinct 
interview scripts for the following personnel categories: 
English department chair, composition program coordinator, 
remedial program coordinator, Dean of Humanities, Academic 
Vice President, learning skil Is center director , Educational 
Opportunity Program director* (These last two categories 
use the same script. ) The interview scripts were revised 
several times, field tested, and practiced. The five faculty 
members then conducted and tape recorded the interviews on 
two campuses each. After the 57 interviewer were transcribed, 
each of them was coded by two separate panelists (^either of 
whom was the interviewer) in accordance with a coding scheme, 
and then analyzed by topic, information derived from the 
interviews is presented in Chapter Eight, and the interview 
scripts are included in the append ices volume. 

Finally, project staff ind p neliats decided to gather 
faculty questionnaire data in order to. gain d broader sample 
of program participants and a wider variety of perspectives 
^p^-^h^^ 

developed, pre-teated on a university faculty outride the 
CSU, further revisedU~and finally distributed tn t*o separate 
forms. All people teaching composition on all nineteen 
campuses received a questionnaire. The return rate of 55% 



is well above normal expectations for such a lengthy survey, 
and the detailed responses to the survey, tabled in the 
Appendix volume, will yield rich information about fatuity 

— pe^rceptions-and practices Preliminary— analysis-of-the— — ^— 

questionnaire is presented in Chapter Nine. 

While this study was planned to provide descriptive 
information about a wide range of issues in the area of 
composition instruction, the following areas were not major 

about these areas: * 

..V 

o Individual teacher evaluation 

o Classroom observation techniques 

o Comparative evaluation of CSU campus programs 

o Theories of composition curricula or of the writing 
process 

o Measurement issues in writing 

Other studies have attended t,© these matters, which are . 
__all__re 1 evant _ jand important to comp os ition instruction* 



f , However, as the literature .review demonstrates, little is 
known about the effectiveness of composition program options, 
the central concern of this project. 1 



We expect the data here to form a valuable bade for 

«. . > 

research in effective writing program features* ''ihiB study 

\ - • " .. • 

should provide answers f Jirst time to some^ c L *** 

most important questions .of cone ^rn^to practitioners, 

administrators, and researchers in writing instruction. \ 
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CHAPTER ' FOUR 



Research Questions for Phase I 



In the* first phase, our descriptive inquiry into the 
state of current practice (as represented by the CSU), we 
have asked: 

i. What are the goals of composition instruction at 
the college level? 




2. What is a composition program ? 



3. What are the institutional structures withiA which 
composition programs operate? 

4. Who are the students these programs serve? 
Goals. When we speak of the goals of instruction in 

composition, *we are not limiting those goals only to student 
gains in basic writing. One of the .^assumptions of current 
composition tfieory is that writing helps the student to > see 
that writing is a way of coming to know (a means of learning r 

■ " ■*• • ... .. • ■ <■ i * 

as well aa a way of communicating that which la already 



known. Further, we assume the Importance and relevance of 
students • attitudes toward writingMnrsk 

and students* ability to qope with writing problems such as 



anxiety or block . While these~liistructlonal -goals seem 
reasonable, they may be articulated differently by different 
programs. Or, there may be other goals held by composition 
program directors. Our. first phase of research Is intended 
to uticover the range and definition of Instructional goals, 



and we have been determined not to be too narrpw in our 
scope of inquiry. / 

Beyond these usually explicit goals of composition . 

instruction.... for_^ - 

.obvious goals of the composition program for its faculty and 
for the campus setting in which it operates •■ Writing instruc- 
tion is, especially; likely to move toward these other implicit 
"cjoalp" because of recent attention to instructional theory, 
coupled with the dramatic increase in demand for composition 
instruction and- remedial writing instruction* Theste circum- 
stances create a unique situation in which instructors 
trained and interested in English literature are 'being asked 
to teach courses in basic writing and freshman composition* 
Such a situation raises the issues of faculty development 
and, less ^ formally, communication necessary among staff to 
share Imowledge and experience. In addition to these in-houee, 
or departmental, goals for the writing prr^vam, there exists 
the growing awareness and concern among instructors in other 
departments and among campus administrators that student's 1 
writing competence • be a qfiared responsibility. Nowhere is 
this more clearly demonstrated jfchan in the California State 
University system's policy, requiring campus certification of 
upper-division writing competence for all students. Our 
research project looks at 'the composition programs for 
implicit goals related to this campuswide responsibility for ■ 
writing. J 



Composition Program . One of the early decisions in 
formulating the study design was to determine the working 



definition of the phenomenon being studied* Just what 

■ ... x 

should we inclu^ 



writing programs? Clearly we want our work to be useful to K 

\ \ • • . 

a variety of postsecbndary institutions, and yet we wish to 

\ t ■ ■ 

\ .. ■ ■ 

keep our scope of work to a size that will allow for sufficient 
depth in inquiry. Our first consideration, then, was to 
focus upon lower-division required writing instruction 
courses, commonly "freshman composition, " and upon the 
adjunct support programs of instruction s^ich as tutorials, 
workshops, learning* centers, and the like. Within that 
frame of reference we find it useful to refer to four features 
of programs: 1) organization, 2) curriculum, 3) instruction, .•■ 
and 4) articulation. 

Our interest, in the organization^^ composition program's ; ~ 
refers here to the type and sequence of courses, fox example,, 
tutoring workshops, and other ways of providing instruction, 
(our interest in administrative decision-making in program ,' 
organization is examined in our research question on institu- 
tional contexts.) Our interest in curriculum translates 
into asking who is teaching what where. For example, we : \ 

find remedial assistance in writing defined in various ways , 

■■ .. * * ■ * * » * 

and offered- In learning centers, ethnic studies departments, 

education departments and, of course, English departments. 
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Our interest in instruction needs careful elaboration 

here. This is not a study of individual teachers and their 

* « 

classroom techniques. For* reasons described in the theoretical 



framework section',, we are focusing our inquiry on writing 



programs . Instruction becomes important gfs a feature of 
program organization. or policy. We have learned in Phase I 
that the range of delivery systems is great, even within a 

single format such as 11 workshop M or 11 tutoring aeaistance"; 

r- ■ ■ 

we are interested in the ways writing programs affect these 
differences. 

Our fourth concern in describing composition programs 
is the nature of articulation among courses and among other 
sources of instructional assistance. Iti some instances we 
find very little systematic cooperation, even competition, 
among places serving the same students; in others we find a 
history of copper ation* and support. 



Institutional Structures . Programs do hot operate ^ln a 
vacuum. There are several levels of administrative contents 
within which a college program is conducted. In composition 
^programs these levels are typically the English department, 

the School of Humanities or Arts and* Sciences, and the 
' college campus at large. In some settings, such as the one 
in which v our study exists ,~-thereli8 also a multicampus 
iystem^overned by- a__c^ _ 



Three issues arise within our x guestion on-the -institu- 
tiqnal context for writing programs. These are 1) composition 



\ 
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program organization, 2) campus administrative and organization; 
structures ^related to composition instruction on campus, and 
3) external pressures or policies, as from the central 



administration or the 'tax-paying public. 



Within the composition program -itself, we look~atrthe 



to curriculum, ins~truc^~ 
evaluation. We pay 



nature of decision-making with regard 

\ ■ 

tiohal methods, teacher assignment and 
particular attention to the increasingly popular phenomenon 
of "part-time 11 teachers and non-tenured "lecturers " hir6d - 
specifically to teach .composition or remedial writing. Our 
interest is in the relationship of these staff members to 
regular department st&ff and to the decision-making process 
that affects, ultimately, the range ofj options available to 
writing instructors. This issue is particularly complex and 
important, since sometimes these temporary staff members "are . 
better informed and more experienced in composition instruction 



-than-ore-their -1 i^erature- f^cueed^ounterpartfl^ — : 

We look also at two levels of policies and structures 
affecting composition programs; the systemwide level and/ 



the individual campus level, (where we have studied ten of 
the nineteen sites with particular intensity) . At the 
campus level we look at eampuswide literacy committees and 

policies affecting composition instruction, special funding 

r " . _ _\ , ' ' . . : , •• • • * . 

for remedial assistance, incentives for involvement by 



non-English faculty in writing instruction, and cooperation 
among learning centers, tutoring assistance programs,, and 
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English departments. Beyond the campus, our research question 
on institutional contexts leads us tq inquire about policies 
af fecting campus composition instru ctio n. Here our special 
setting, of The California State University offers the opportu- 



nity to trace the impact of two particular systemwide policies 
addressing^riting skills (a placement test in composition 
" .for enter iri^£r€shiRgB^ and required campus certification of 
^upper-division writing competence for graduation) to determine 

how composition programs on the, nineteen campuses have 
' responded for their own student populations and resources. 
While the placement policy dictates the use of a specially / 
developed systemwide t^st (the EFT) , implementation of the 
grad^ati)pn. writing competency requirement has been left up 
ta_fcMe discretion of the individual campuses. • Our research 
in Phase 1 describes not oniy the particular method each 
campus has .developed^ 



policy and campus procedure upon the composition program for 

■ ■ • 

lower-division writing instruction. 

CompoajLtion-Broggam Students . The composition progrqn^ 
in its institutional setting exists to serve the gtug^Qt, / 



and no description of program can be meaningful without a 
consideration of those students. The characteristics of the 
student population the program serves often- affect the 
decisions and policies governing that program. Many of the 
campuses in our study face an increasing proportion of 
entering freshmen' who are, "exceptional" admissions, or 

• ) ■/ ■ 
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nontraditional in their preparation for college work. 
Increasingly/ students for whom English is a second language 



are enrolling in classes for freshman-coiaposijtion. v 
. Therefore our interest in the composition program 



student population is not solely for the purposes of data 
analysis of differential effectiveness^of program features 
for minority anci white majority factors, but also for under- 
standing the changing demands upon composition programs as 
the college population ^changes in its needs and bacKground 



CHAPTER- EIVE 3 



SaSplihg Plan 



The "PopttTatio'h ""~T " — ' — - 

The nineteen campuses of The California State University- 
are diverse with regard to geographic location, a ise of the v 



student population, and ethnic makeup _oXj^eLAt^dgnts-^servedH 

/ — — : — '~* ~ ' - 



Tables 1 and 2 present a description of these^campuses on 




these three dimensions. Also of interest in our study, 
campuses differ in their use of part-time and full-time, 



non-tenured instructors to teach undergraduate compos irtipn ~ 
courses. Table 3 presents this information for each campus. 

' Values for .the first category, GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION, 
include: rural, urban and suburban^ north, south and central. 
There are three values of the: second category, UIQERGfL^UATE ' 
POPULATION SIZE. . Large campuses are those, whose fall enroll- 
ment exceeds 20, 000 students; medium campuses are greater 



jULanlJ>5^ email campuses are those 



with less than 10 , 000 undergraduates .. Categories representing 
PROPORTION OF MINORITY STUDENTS are defined relative to the 
proportion of minority student populations on feaclv of the - - 
nineteen campuses. Enrollment figures for Black, Hispanic 
, and Asian students vary "between 7% arid 40% of total under- 
graduate populations for the nineteen campuses^„ Accordingly, 
our three categories representing campus et hnic ' makeup V . 



12 

are defined by percent of white students: ' low white 
(less than or equal to 62% white undergraduates); relatively 
well-mixed (62% to 80% white enrollment); high white (white 
students .comprise 81% or more of the enrollment total) . 

STAFFING STATUS within English departments is a x complex 
variable, i.e., comprised of ° several factors. These factors 
^describe the distribution of of ficial— status : -and--re^ 
Fuir-trime^s jtaf f may b e tenured or t enure-track , or cont ract 
lecturers. Part-time staff are lecturers contracted as 
needed, course by course. Generally, graduate teaching 



assistants are not counted in these categories. Full-time 9 
lecturers and part-timers are most o£ten assigned to teach 
composition courses while full-time, tenured and tenure-track 
professors most ofteji ins truct in literature rSclietoric and" 



other non-composition, upper-division courses- We view the 
distribution of English department staff among these status 



categories as an indirect indicator of who is in fact teaching 
composition. This staffing status variable was included in 
our description of campuses on, two dimensions: proportion 
of staff, that is (a) tenured or— tenure* track ; or (b> contracted 
full or part time . These prpportions can be expressed either 
as the percent age of full-time eq uivalent posi ti ons (taking 
into accoun t t he partial courseltfads of par t-time contract 
instructors) or as the percentage of 4 the total number of 



■ V 2 



1 

-Based-on— figrures-reporteji for fall_l_9.fiLQ_^ 



\ In this way other, smaller minority groups are included in 
\ the "minority" definition* 



individuals teaching courses in the English department. 
Both approaches are presented in Table 3 A and B. In Table ^3A 
the campuses are separated -into groups according to the. 
percentage of FTEF which is accounted for by tenured, faculty _ 
and— the percentage which is accounted for by part-time . 
f acultjy ^ we have found that~~a~ 75%~^pTTt-pdint~is most 



meaningful— along— the- tenured-dimension-.—-' The-part-time- 



dimens i on^is~da^i-ded — less than 10% 1 

of FTEF, 10 to 19%, and 20% or more of FTEF. 

Table 3B displays faculty distributions in a slightly 
different .manner, by grouping campuses according to the 
.proportion of faculty members who are part- or full-time * ........ 

contract instructors . Qfhree categories-are -fotind-to^dis^ribute 



the campuses well ; those which ha d less than 2 0% of faculty 



on contract, those which had 20 to 39% on contract, and 

. _'~ > \ ■ ( • _ - !„_■...._ 

those campuses^at which 40% or more of the instructors in 



its > %nglish department «ere~non^tenure^track— personn 

These da ta an d the variables they represent have been 



used along with^ other data (described later) to select 
campuses for the interviewing activity. ' 



Sampling for Phase k Interviews 
{ Given the" limxted-resources— f or -this project, our first 

-—^^step-ittT^e^ 



that we determine which campuses to include. 

To select the ten campuses (more than half of the 



nineteen total population) we sought campuses reputed to be 
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most innovative or successful in their composition program, 
In addition to concern with program reputations, we were 
determined to maintain a such as 

size, geographic location, ethnic distribution, and the 



like . We reached agreement upon the following campuses for 

„ i * ; ~ 

— the-i-nterview-sample^ 

ilftn.Wes~^^^ — ■ — -« — 



The .on-site interview sample of campus personnel was 



more difficult to determine, in part because of the variety 
in organizational structures on campuses of varying size. 

-:- «> * * ■■ 

Our rf^^lty^anel was instrumental in this selection (and in 
the Campus sample selection. above). The faculty panel 



pu^ose^^ciucted ; the English department chair, the composi- 
^trOTi^irectorT^oordinat^r— and^^here^pprjaprJ 



coordinator, in deciding which campus administrator s~to- 



lilicludeT-J^-^^ 

' '■ ' : ~ : V 

vice presidents were an important source of information 



about "campus climate" toward writing and about, implementation 
of ^theupper-diyision writing requirement for graduation. 



3 



AlrspT~sl"nc^m~any campus support service organizations out s i de 
the English Department offer writing assistance or instruction, 
the research" team decided to include learnin g center directors 
7ai^or~tutoring center directors), directors of programs" 



t .w* « >.JrscusBion-of L the Calif ornia "State Univefsity system's 
Upper Division Writing Requirement - for Graduation, please see 
Chapter Three. * 

V - 
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for the disadvantaged, and directors of ethnic studies 

centers (for example, the director of the ^Educational 

Opportunity Program and the head of the Chicano Studies 

Department) . . _ c ; •' 

Atj^eja^^in^ 

^^reatized-we^ta — 

^^rtKer HimanTES - — 

» i '. 

campus organization). We expected that the expansion of 

interest in writing instruction outside of the composition 



program and the English Department might be ore* 


lestrated by _ 


or through these aidministrators. 

' 


* - <j 




Table 1 


/ GeogMpnic— Settiag-ot— Gampuses 




/ ■ ^ — - ^ : 



Location in Community Setting 

the State Rural Urban Suburban 



t . ' """ " . .. 

North t B, M, R D, E H, N , 

Central A, C, S - P 

South, G F, K, L I, J, CvQ 

•• • .Jj 
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Table 2 

Student Population: Size and Ethnicity* 



Undergraduate, Enrollment 

Leds than 10,( 
] (small) 

Ethnic Diversity 



els than 10,000 10,000 to 20,000 More than 20,000 
(small) (medium) (large) 



Less than 62%,White_^ ~ E T ^ 

~(bxgh minority^" r— rr . — "■' 1 



62% to 80% White S _ _ I, N, P D, H, J, K 

(relatively mixed) , 

^lore than 80% White A, B, M C, R F, 0 

"(low minority) 



Ba aed o n I8_80_f& ll_enrollments , compiled J>y „ the^Division . ol Ins titutional 

Research, CSU Chancellor' s Office. . 



Table 3 



-Use-of^-Part-Time and Tenured Staff 



A. Par£-Time vs. Tenur ed Perc ent^of^iFrEI^. 



Percent Tenured 



Percent Part-Timers Less Than 75% 75% or More 
Less than 10% . * S N, 0, D, B, A 

10% to 19% i C. R, 6 I, P , K, Q,' H 



20% or More v M, E . L, J 



*FTEF data unavailable for one campus. 
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: Table 3 

Use of Part-Time and Tenured Staff ^ 
B. Non-Tenure Track Faculty as -Percent of Headcount 



Less than 20% » N, S, 0, B rie 



20% to 39% I, C, P T K, ,Q, H v a, J, D 



40% or More R, M, L, F, E 



Chapter Si&,— below, -~describes^_j^ 
and the method of developing the interview data. Chapter 



Eig^ 

a particularly rich picture of_hovf,J^e^grld works on each 



campus in the sample. p. 1 . 
~Sam^~i^^^ "~Zfzr~Z — ~~~~ — ^ 



The— f acul ; Ey = ¥urvey" =r was"p latmed to ^ juir i *F B^epsi 11 ^ 1 ^ 

perspective* on composition programs, that of the faculty 
staffing those programs . While our interviews asked for the 
perceptions of campus, department, program/ and adjunct 
services administrators, our questionnaire would ask similar 



and additional questions of the people teaching writing on 
campus. - * . 



Accordingly, we decided to attempt to sample all CSU 
faculty teaching writing, i.e., our ent.i ^ population. This 
^7rffjrr~T^Trnva4-l^-^T> ?ck"ftwleflgQ d impos£ ,.u f was facilitat ed 
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by the cooperation of the systemwide English Council and 



the efforts 01 our research team of faculty members- 

~ We "obtained ] f^m^ach~~ca^\Ts r ^ : c61pl€te^ roster" of all 
z peopT^ 

undergraduate writing courses. / These lists included staff 
fxom_d^artmentJ5_otJher than English, e.g. , Chicano studies 
and tut</ring center s~T~as well~as:^ngl-ish-^ staff 



UextT" we ~assigned-each- name ^ campus , 

department: affiliation, and personal identification number 
(w^thiiv campus roster) . These numbers, were printed on the 
prepaid; pfeaddressed return envelopes whi4h accompanied the 



questionnaire. In this way, we were able to monitor return 
rates andTto se^ 

Imemfrer whose survey we had not received* 



"As a result of aur efforts', we. sent out 862 questionnaires ; 
799§if "Form A for English departmen t instructors, and t 63 of 



Form" B^f of~non^r^l^ 



/ 

/ 



443 compieteilJFojm^ Form B. Thio represents 



/ 
/ 

/ 



a Form A return 7 rate of 55%, and an overall rate of 56%. 
Table 4 summarizes these results; Table 5 presents a breakdown 
-by campus. /it is important to note that the campuses differ 
-widely ir_ the nuinber of writing instructors x on their roster. 
jThus, Jt or example, while campus M has returned only 9 question- 



naires*, only .15 were sent out. 



/ 
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4 For a more complete descriptio n of the En glish Council, please 

see Chapter Three. ; 
5 Only Form A responses are discussed in -.this report. 
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" Table 4\ 
Response Sample of Questionnaire: 



Fozm A , 
>t . > • Sent 799* 55.4% 

Received 443 



Form B 



Seat 63 6.3.5%. 

Received 40 



Combined 



Seat 862 56.0% 

Received 483 



Includes some duplicate liatiuga approximately 6, from questionnaires 
returned with code number* obliterated, for which new. code numbers were 
assigned. ' ■ * * 



\ 



Table 5 



-Gampus- R^aponae-Rate— for Questionnaire 
(Form "AT- ''"I^aitmnt^ritins Staff) 



« Campus 


Number Sent 


Number Received 


: - A - 


22 


18 


B 


26 


15 


c _ __. 


•. -38- 


:.. is 


D 


43 


25 


E 


45 


25 


. . F 


100 


38 


G 


19 


13 


H 


69 


46 


I 


39 


21 


J : 


49 , 


29 


K 


87 


50 


L 


53 - 


30 


M 


. 15 


10 * 


N • 


26 " 




0 


a 44 .... 


28 ' • 


P 


^53 


'23 


Q 


22 


19 


R 


27 I 


11 


■ *. S . 


; ' 22 


10 


Totals 


799 


443 
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, . rT7 \PTE 1 " > RTX . s 

Methodology 

I ns trumen t a t i on ^ 

The aim of Phase I research activities was to acquire 
descriptive inf ormation *on composition programs in the CSU. 
These data then have been used to answer the four research 
cjuestions . Table 6 sunuhari2es the relationship between 
research questions below and d^ta collection activities* 

1. What are the goals of composition instruction 
at the college level? 

2. What is a composition program ? 

3. What are the institution a l structures within 
which composition programs operate? 

-4* /Who are the students these programs serve? 

To address the research question© posed above, the 

research team .decided to gather basic data on competition 

programs: from two sources s leade rship personnel on cam pus 

who have a stake in or' an influence on the composition 

program, and faculty in the English 'department, learning 

center, and other places where writing instruction occurs. 

Two important decisions shaped these activities. First, we/ 

decided that we did not Know enough yet about the varieties 

in program practices or organization to construct or rely- 

upon a "clpfl.ed choice" questionnaire. Second, we felt, that 

we could obtain a broader view of writing, programs by ] 

i . . > r 

- ^ ' * 
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T„Dle 6 " 
Summary of Phase 1 Design 



RESEARCH QUESTION 



DATA SOURCE 



MEASURE OR METHOD 



What are the goals of 
composition instruction 
for our college program 
sample? 

What is a composition 
" program " (staffing, 
central & adjunct 
courses)? • 

What are the' institutional 
supporting structures for 
composition inatruct£on?- 

Who are the students 
served by the* composi- 
tion program? 



Campus administrators | 
English department chair 
Composition program director 



Campus Administrators 1 
English department chair 
Composition program director 
Program instructional staff 

,Campus administrators \ 
Composition program chair 
Adjunct services 
administrators 

Composition program director 
Remedial program director 
Adjunct services 
administrators 
Program. instructional staff 

C3U Syatgmwide data bank 



Interview 



Interview 1 ■ 
Interview & Fact Sheet 
Interview & Fact Sheet 
Faculty Questionnaire 

.Interview 

Interview & Fact Sheet 
Interview 

A 

Interview & Fact Sheet 
Interview & Fact Sheet 
Interview 

Faculty Questionnaire 
'Enrollment figures 



interviewing key leadership people rather than by interviewing 
a sample of English writing instructors* This, then, would 
be followed by the all- faculty survey which would allow* us 
to include staff perceptions of program operations and 
camp_us__coiitext . Thus , to gather necess ary-dat?a , we cons true ted 
three instruments: (1)" the campus Fact Sheet, (2) six 
interview protocols, and (3) the. faculty questionnaire . 
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'To prepare our data collection instruments', our research 
team first developed a taxonomy of composition program 
features.- (The "Taxonomy. *ofWritii>g Program Features 11 * is 
vpi i n a ted in Chapter Seven. ) -This "taxonomy" covers the 
four uiajOo. areas of focu ... in any investigation of writing 
programs: the -administrative context, of the prog i-.tte 
program structure itself,, the staff involved in the program 
and r of course, the student population the program serves. 
Within each of 1^ese^uar^s-our^research^roup^roke_o_ut___^L„ 

-categories and-&\ibcategor-ies for-descript^ 

■ "".--■.'■*.'... * *• 

It became evident that these information points were of two 
sorts: personal opinion and £act. We did not want to 
leave personal perceptions* about, composition programs 
solely £ot the commentary of ^our interview sample of adminis- 
trators. Thus, the research team assigned such categories 
to the survey of writing faculty as well as to the adminis- 
trator interview protocols. In this way we hope to acquire 

— two-views-bf— the-same reality*- — 

ffact sheet, in additiony we found, that Wc needed some 
background information on campus and department programs in s 
order for our researchers to function as knowledgeable w 
interviewers. Accordingly, we devised the "Fact Sheet" on 
campus composition programs and sent copies of each to the 
nineteen English department chairsS The Fact Sheet rfigueats 

i information on structural aspects of compositib^v programs: 
the number of sections offered in freshman comp^si^on^-^e^ 
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kinds and sequence of writing courses;, the location 'of 
remedial .assistance; the use of non-tenure track staff and 
graduate assistants; and existence of policies regarding '* , 
common texts, context, \ instructional methods and student 
assessment. All nineteen Fact Sheets were returned," and 
interviewers took copies with them when they went into the 
field. - (A copy of the Fact Sheet can jbe found in the 
Appendix volume. ) 



Interview Protocols . In the interview protocols we 
attempted, to. embody the taxonomy categories of program ^ 
features. At the broadest level, t&ese categories or 
domains of variables ar^t (1) systemwide administrative 
'structures and policies; (2) campus level structures and 
policies; >( 3 )' program level structures, policies, and 
staff; and (4) student population. characteristics . For the 
most part, we concentrated our -questions within th$ first 



/ 



three. domains on organizational structureBiinte^ 



^iwnuniication^ and ^involvement , and ^decision-making processes 

.♦••■*"■ • 

for composition-related issues. ■ Additionally, within the 
third category of program level variables, we included 
questions to elicit the attitudes and behaviors of leadership 
toward the composition staff; the differences between 
tenured/tenure-track and non-tenure track st#ff in their 

f\' -' •■ •• . 1 i ■ / < •'■ ■ t- :: 



skills, beliefs * Ci and behaviors; and the perceived~successes 
and failures" of the composition program. Also, since the 



Fact- Sheets -became available -during— the development 
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interview protocol , they allowed the research team to . 
identify particularly interesting variations in regular 
program operations 9 , variations that helped fine-tune some 
of the interview Questions and which suggested some of the 
follow-up probes lj;o those questions. ^ ^ 

As we constructed our interview scripts, th^- experienced 
' /faculty on the research team realized that some categories 

of infonjiation were Outside the range of experiences and . 
-'" knowledge of certain . administrators/ while other, question \ 
. categories could be asked 6f all interviewees. Accordingly, 
we constructed six -protocol forms, basically a single theme 
and fiVe 'variations. Thesfe protocols are included in the- 

■ * ■ * 

. Appendix volume accompanying this report. 

The" first and most complete protocol is that for the 
composition program coordinator (sometimes called composition 
program "director," "head," or "chair"). In this script we 

• probe- extensively for information on program policies and 

decision-making processes regarding instructional goals, 

methods, materials, and^staff. In- addition-, we ash about 

relationships between l^e writing program. and the campus, 

■■•J &~ > 

■ andvthe program and adjunct services (such as -the Educational 

: ••' . , • . •■ - f' ' '< ' ■ ■ ■ . •• 

Opportunity Program office). 

The second interview script -is for the coordinator of 
remedial writing programs or courses offered within the 
English department; /According tc our Fact Sheet data, this 
position is not present on all campuses, and on those where 
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it does appear, it- is. often -an unofficial, title. Nevertheless, 
somef English departments find they have suf^<^ent_ xeijie&ial^- 

workload to support^this position. The protocol constructed 

-. — - • . • 

for remedial coordinators is much like that forvthe compositions 

/•,. . • • ••: * ■ .. ^ '■■ ■ ■ . - ■ . ■• • 

coordinators. - It emphasizes the instructional components 

f* remedial coursework; it asks* about the relationship ^ - 

• '« /...'•■ t "* ■» 

between remedial work , and ''regular composition, between 

■ %> / - * * ^ 

remedial work and the support services in writing which are 
available outside regular English department courses. 

Also quite similar.; to the composition coordinator %J • 

script is tlie 6ne constructed forvthe coordinators of ; . 
writing instruction offered outside the, English department 
courses . , Interestingly, our Fact/ Sheet data indicated^ that 
some such services ;^^geciall^t^ 

are available vithin the English departoent : ^ - 



outside, e;g, , .through campus learning assistance centers. 
In these interview scripts we are interested in the relation- 
ship of these activities to regular English composition and 



remedial composition couraes and to composition program 
operations. We also seek instructional information upiftg * 
questions parallel to those used in uncovering instructional 
goals, materials, methods, and staffing, in the composition. i 
program. ' ■. \ 

*The fourth interview^ protocol is that for the English \ 

v " - ' ■ ! ' ' ' ' " • ^ ' 

department chair j It is much litye the composition coordinator , 
script; hbwever, ' emphasis is upon program-depVrtme^_xel^i^n^ 



rather than upon composition program policies andi procedures. 
Also of interest is the background of the 'department chair 

» i 

with regard to writing instruction/ and his/her perceptions 
of the kind and amount of support the department. provides 
for the composition program* , » 

The fifth and sixth interview protocols are for campus 
administrators who- are in a position to exert an influence 
on the composition program. Our faculty research team and 
the gata from our Fact ^Sheets, suggested that the -academic 
vice presiderfts and the deans of -the^ gchools within which ; 
the English departments are housed are often -involved in 



writing program policy and were good sources of information 
about the campus climate surrounding writing instruction. 
Most of the questions on these two protocols ask about the 
interest in and commitment to college level composition 
instruction on the part of campus administration. Also of 
interest .^is the perceived impact ion campus from the systemwide 
upper division writing requirement for graduation, a requirement 
that must. be rafet to demonstrate writing competence before 
the award of the undergraduate degree. (The question of 
impact on the writing program and on demand for outside 
writing. instructional support services is also included on 
protocols for English department chair, composition coordinator, 
and adjunct services directors . ) 

After the' interview scripts were developed, they were 
pre-tested with the faculty research team role-playing as 
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both interviewers and interviewees. After a next round of 

adjustments, the protocol was tried out on staff from a 

campus excluded from the interview sample. The four faculty 

on the research team and the project director, also an 

English professor, each prepared to visit two campuses and 

spend two days interviewing on each campi/s. Interviewers 

took with thfem tape recorders, notebooks, copies of the 

Fact Sheets for th e ir camp uses/ and guidelin es for interviewing 

and for the write-up of field notes. The interviews took 

-ptece^uri-ng-Novento 

t 

tapes were transcribed during December and January 1982 . 

. '. " — t ; 

In ail, 57 interviews were conducted on our ten-campus 

sample. 

To digest the interview data and transform them into 
more. manageable units, we followed a recursive process, in 
which we both applied categories; to the information and 
allowed categories to emerya from the data. As described 
in Patton (1980 J 1 and elsewhere, this process begins with 
broad^level- content analysis in which passages of conversation 
are labeled at a broad level of topic (sometimes covering 
two or three different topics in any one section). This 
process was carried out by the faculty research team, 
though no one coded interviews he/she had conducted. These 
analyses and results of analyses are described in Chapter 
Eight.' Then, *wi thin each topic, the passages are reviewed 

''"Patton, M.J. Qualitative Evaluation Methods . Beverly Hills, 
CA: Sage Publications , 1980 . • ~ 

; , 75 .84 
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for the inherent categories distinguishing the range of . 
responses on 'the topic. 

Faculty Questionnaire . The faculty questionnaire was 
developed primarily by the associate director y pf the project, 
a specialist in educational research; .the faculty research 
team then reviewed and revised the questionnaire during a 
series of meetings . Development was based upon the identifi- 
cation of domains of information needed for the research. 



Decisions on specific content were guided by our review of 
interview experiences and Fact Sheet data, and by relationships 
among program features as hypothesized in the taxonomy:; We . 



-decided to cover four domains of information: (1) skills 
and knowledge about the teaching of composition; (2) attitudes 
toward composition as a subject and toward the composition 
program on campus; (3) behaviors (self-reported, of coufse) 
that demonstrate an instructional approach and those that 
demonstrate acti:^e~pro^e^sl onai— inter ^eat-^r-con^M-^^ 

instruction on' campus; and (4) perceptions of the .group 

/ •■ i c ■ ^ 1 

process in decision-making for the program and sharing of N 
ideas, perceptions of efficacy, and perceptions of ^outside 
, support for the composition program. Additionally, we 
-deliberately .include items similar to those questions 
which had 'appeared on the various interview protocols. 



As Patton^shows, the analysis and synthesis ofi qualitative 
data is a complex and time-consuming task. We' expect to 
continue to refine and interpret these data in later phases 
of the project.* 



. \ 
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In this way we hoped to. verify our interview descriptive 
data and' to expand upon.it somewhat by tapping a source 



largely unfamiliar to the administrators, i.e., classroom 



activities as seen by the actual instructors. In particular, 

our interview data had already\ demonstrated to jus a remarkably 

' \ 



, consistent lack of, awareness oil t^fe /part of administrators 
with regard to what goes on in the classrooms; (and in the 
minds) of the fuli-?time, tehure^track faculty wh o^ach L 
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composition. This is largely due to the almost absolute 



-autonomy -these -faculty members have in comparison to the 



more carefully supervised .and evaluated part-time, nontenure- 
track or graduate 1 student instructors- In "fact, this 
faculty questionnaire will b£ the fijrst substantial source 
of descriptive data for tenured and tenure-track faculty - 
teaching composition. The faculty questionnaire was ; 
distributed' to, all instructional and administrative' faculty 



teaching writing in the -English departments of the nineteen 
campuses in mid-April/ 1982. 

In addition, based upon information, ih the Fact Sheets, 
and interviews, we developed a second form of the questionnaire 
for instructional and; administrative stcff offering writing , V\ 
instruction or : instructional support services outside the 
English department, iiich as learning center staff or Chicano 
Studies Department composition coursie instruction. This 
latter group, receiving Form B of the questionnaire, is not 
included in /this report, although a: copy of the Form B 



Purvey is appended along with Form A.. 

*, ' .. ■ ■ >. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Taxonomy of Writing Program Variables 

■ ■( 

j- 

Development of the Taxonofny 

: Because no commonly accepted definition of the concept 
"writing program 1 ' is to be found in the literature on composi- 
tion, our research teafn was obliged to formulate a yorking 

de f i n i t i on to focus our study . We might ha veL_jiisti£ied_a 

definition that includes the entire liberal arts degree 
since, increasingly/ faculty in all disciplines employ 
writing in their ^ourses not only as a recorder of* things 
learned but also as a mode of learning. However, a definition 
that would have required us to include the entire' university 
curriculum and faculty was rejected as impractical. On- the 
-others/hand, r e s t r i efcing—the^de f i ni t i on -t o-^irng 3re~wr i ting — L — 
classes, as designed by relatively autonomous instructors/ 
would have eliminated the possibility of arriving at the 
kind of useful generalizations that our study aims to 
We quickly decided, therefore, to consider ,asj>£0 

only those components that are assumed t^affect groups of / 
... . ■ i 

faculty and students beyond the individual writing class. 

For example, a staff decision to adopt ^ particular text or 

to establish-particular goals for all courses in the program 

fits our definition of a program variable, whereas an individual 

instructor's decisions about texts and goals unique to his 

78 8 . j • • 
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course does not. (However*, an administrative decision to 
allow instructors to make their own choices is. considered 
programmatic. ) Correspondingly/ a campus decision to set up 
a writing laboratory or, tutorial center is programmatic ,/" 
whereas; a particuaf instructor ■•a decisionyto employ individ- 
ualized procedures .is not. : (Again, an Administrative decision 
to allow instructors such options would be programmatic.) 



A definition that does not; encompass any and all campus 
.writing-instruction m that 
many elements of the campus as a whole have an impact upon 
733ie~l*rrtmgT?rogr^ 

writing proficiency requirements are an important feature of 
the larger context in Which, writing instruction takes place." 
On many campuses, the skill level of entering students will 
be abactor in program- decisions. And on all- campuses, 



administrative actions on~one or more levels inescapably 
affect the writing program. ,Thus, the composition program : 
itself, with its course structure and adjuncts, its content 
and methods , formed only one of four p^xts that we identified 
as ^interconnected factors that bearylipori writing instruction. 
After much discussion/ the research /tfeam postulated the 
interplay* represented in Figure V- 
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Figure 1 

Scheme for Major Categories of Program Taxonomy 



Administrative 
Structure 




-^>Comp. Program 



Students! 




As Figure 1 shows, the ultimate form and operation of a 
composition programv is the. result of a complex set of relations 
among faculty, administrators, and s.tudents. The program 

cannot be described aa an abstraction apart from the individuals 

1- A - \ •• ■ } 
who give it life. . Nonetheless, it has an identifiable 

structure of its own that derives from circumstances as well 

as~ . 



key individuals. Features of the program itself are influenced 
by and, in turn, influence other components of the taxonomy 
which, for research purposes v , functions as a theoretical 
diagram. This framework makes it possible to describe and, 
eventually, to compare elements of the composition program, 
as earlier defined, within a complex campusXenvironment. 
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' Table 7 . • 

Summary of Major. Factors in Program ■ 
Taxonomy Categories 
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Administrative Structure and Decision Making 

o administrative organization 

y o faculty organization, 

o department structure and decision making 

o program decision making and administration 

_f!nmposifipn Program s 



x q} structures 0 
o instructional formats 
o instructional activities 

Composition Program Faculty 

o . demographics 

©experience/education 

o motivation(s) 

o philosophy of composition 

o practices . 



J 

/ 



Students 



o demographics (SDQ, ethnicity, sex, age, etc.) 
o attitude , 1 anxiety 



6 "academicrs (record) 
o post measures 
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Aaministxative Structure and Decision-Makinc f ' • 

The team distinguished administrative issues from 
operational issues in order to determine; how policies affecting 
the composition program' arejnade. On all of the university 
campuses in our study (and on the vast majority of American, 
college and university campuses) there ^re severa?. levels of 
administrative organization. Closest to fcro^ranf operations 
is the administrative structure of the program "itself,, 
usually a small, structure operating within the English 
department, and, in a few case*:, within other units that 
have\responsiblity for writing instruction. The larger 
structure within which the composition program resides usually 
consists of departmental -committees and a department chair..*. 
We expect that the quality of articulation between composition 
program and English department administrations varies among . 
campuses and may have an impact upon the operations or 
policies in writing instruction. Often, particularly on _ 
large campuses, 6 this Secondary layer of administrative 
structure may oxpand to include a school of humfihities or 
arts and letters with its own d^an and school committees. } 

Campus-level administrot.iaa comprises the thiztf and N , 
broadest level of organization* and decisionmaking structures' 

; . . ' • * ■ , ' 

affecting composition. T&is may include uanipuswiae committees, 
vice presidents, .and dsans, all of, whom approve. 'anA allocate" > 

t ' o 

resources xor implementing composition policies- Also, at 



this level, attitudes and 'decisions may affect the extent of . 
campuswide involvement in* $pd responsibility fc>r composition. 

N • .... • , v <•• * 

A filial layer of administrative decision-making is 
unique to multi-campus systems: the systemwide central 
office. It is at this level that the most . important policy- 
setting decisions may occur and financial or legal support 
for those decisions arise. (This level has significantly 
affected composition instruction for the nineteen campuses 
of The California State University, as Chapter 2 of this 
report cmakes clear.) Important policy, funding, and testing 
decisions made^ at the system" level have had a strong impact 
upon all writing programs in the system. In particular the 

Board of Trustees 1 action i n May 1976 established three new 

i m ' »-• * . 

policies that caused/ and still cause, review and revision 

of campus writing programs: (1) a systemwide English Placement 

Test; (2). authorization of workload credit for faculty 

teaching remedial English; and (3) establishment of a writing / 

proficiency requirement at the upper-division level as a 

** * - « 

condition- for graduation. 

■ ° * . 

OfLall these structures, the administration of the 

composition program clearly has the most immediate impact 

upon writing instruction. „ Some 'composition chairs arei 

highly trained in composition, and exert considerable influence 

» 

upon the program ; > others serve largely because it is their 
turn in a position someone must occupy. Some composition 
committees meet often and make 'important decisions on staffing, 

* 0 ' 
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Table 8 - 
'Administrative Structure;. and Decision Making 



1 . ;Systemwide — admi^i*tr^tiv«--organiiajLi:^ 



(a) systeinwide funding 

(b) -systemwide data gathering 

(c) procedures— and policies 

, - English Council 

Academic Senate 
- EPT, EEE 



Campuswide faculty entities and administrative policies 

(a) campuswide. committees and coordinators v ^ 

- upper division writing' requirement .committee 

(b) campuswide policies and procedures- (requirements) 

, - What are they?^ 1 (remedial, lower and upper division) 
tfow'are they decided? 

- What is their impact on faculty? 

, (c) non-English department composition activities 

English department structure and decision making 

(a) department .chair ^ 
— (b^ — eonHnit^ee-JLtm cture and ^ coordination 



(cO composition direction and coordination " ~ s — — j 

(d) faculty assignment: 

- student/ teacher ratio 

- teaching load 

- proportion of staff teaching composition' 

- propoFtTph ~of^ 1_ 

t. a. f s, part-timers, lecturers 

(f) o decision making \ v 0 "*; 

- location of decisions by type (placement policy , e texts, etc. 

(g) morale ~ 

' - expectations for colleagues and program 



Composition program decision making- and /administration^ 

(a) English department chair involvement with composition 

(b) composition direction and coordination 

- professionalism «f / — 

- nature of responsibilities /(texts, curricula) 

- power/effectiveness 

(c) composition committee 

- meetings (frequency) 
~^rtuxf-^p ower— and-4*ucls<li£mon_, 

- nature of membership / - > ~ - 

(d) policy and procedure agreements ' for composition classes, n 
"follow-up 11 and enforcement of policy 

(e') faculty development and "ret/raining 11 

(f) morale " . / ; 

- expectations for colleagues and program , . 
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course goals, curriculum, texts, and examinations; other 
composition .Jcoimnitt^es_meet_rareiy and do little. The 
research \team \is particularly interested in knowing whether 



leadership in the program bears upon, such matters as staff 



morale, faculty retraining and, indeed, the quality of 
writing instruction. itself., 

While this portion of the taxonomy, does not attempt to 
list all* : pbssible administrative structures which may affept 

writing programs, it does encompass the functions tfikt jare • 

' ' '- 
likely to affect program quality. 

Composition Program . ■ - ° 11 

. Next, .we:, focus attention on certain specific p'rbgram 
components which represent options for the instructional 

^xo^e^s--±taeirf L 7^ — The^e— features— o^tet^fal^^^ 



of a composition committee' or composition ctfcair,\ they may . t 

affect' all or some portion of tlie five possible levels of ^ 



composition instruction: pre-remedial (study skills)", 

remedial, freshman, advanced ^ graduate .* The research team 

considered three categories of> features as probably signifi- 

i .. . . 

cant: progr eon structure itself , instructional formats, and 

instructional activities v ■ 

Program strjicture^ where it can be said to* exist, 



centers, on features cpmmon to- classes at a particular level 
(e.g., all remedial classes). Thus, some programs attempt 



to normalize gtading procedures in various^ ways, ranging 
from exhortation to common examinations graded by the staff 
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as a whole. While some programs rest content with implicit 
goals for instruction, others develop) more or less elaborate 

_ statements, of goal s and . procedures for all those teaching^ 

particular courses. Indeed, some programs by design avoid 
common standards, goals r^and procedures, whiley other prqgrams 

seek~to; develop them. Whether one pattern, or 'combination 

"of patterns, otends to enhance student outcomes^remains to be 
determined. • . , , ^ 

While evaluation of composition^ instruction Would 
4 appear to be an .important common feature of ^ composition 
programs, it varies considerably from one program to another. 
Graduate students and most- part-time instructors are routinely 
evaluated with considferable care, but full-time instructors 
may or may not be evaluated, and tenured faduity . rarely if 

1 » ' " ( . '- : t J. '■ 1-^-. , n « 

ever are evaluated. It may /be that 0 the advantages of « systematic, 
0 -evaluation are of f set by. the risk of lowering "staff .morale. 



-The variety of- evaluation -practices-in composition programs 
no. doubt reflects this problem, as w^ll as others. . % ■ 

A second category of features tfiat^the research team 
sees as potentially significant has to do with instructional 

.... • • _ ; ' ' ".A „ V • 

fomat : ^ The r through small 

group, activities to individualized instruction^ In addition, 

support services for waiting instructiori^^rliry widely ia 

/'■ " • 

format. Learning skills .centers, for/instance, within o* • ^ 
^ui^ide-Engtia^^ 



materials , workshops', or 'even, automated device^. The 
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Curricular Description of Courses by/Type*/ * 

• (a) preremedial. \ j 

,-(b) --remedial" // ^ ■■ 

^ (c) freshman composition / 

(d) advanced comifositior. ; 
. ' - (e) .graduate j^rogram 

1. Composition program structure 

(a) , commonalities among classes (within a category aibove) 
• . ; - grading criteria^ 

common activities 
-common goals 

(b) teacfier evaluation 

- tenure track /and tenured 

■ , : - other / / =V t / ■ > ■ 

2. Instructional f ornmts/ ^ , 

■ : A . : / . • . . : - ' I • 

~ ' (a) classroom format • 

-* lecture . 
y - discussion . ( ~ v 

- workshop 0 ,/ 

- small group ' ( - . v '■ S j\ - 

- individualized ; 

* - J - tutors * I ^" / . i 

- student -teacher conferences . * ^ • . / 
(b) other, supplemental or adjunct "services 11 (delivery; formats) 

- • ^ - tutors t . ? ./'•■' 

, - learning or skills center j • / 

- computer-assisted insttuctiop or other auto-tutorial methods 

- counseling, testing ' 

3. Instructional activities 

(a) 'assignments • j' 

- assignment characteristics: length, frequency, mode, 
setting (home, sqhool, lab)> proportion complete^/ 

- in each setting ' ,■ 

- assignment context: prewriting, revising, bow / 
assignments 1 are given out and explained, planning 
opportymity a;id context * 

- syllabus • - - - 



" ft T 

The taxonomy above is applicable - to each .Course type, 
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Table 9 (continued) 



3. Instructional activities .(continued) 
(b) response to writing 



■(c) 



ssponse m> writing ; 

- marking papers: quantity and purpose of feedback 

- feedback method: oral with class, oral with 
individual, written 1 , i 

- nature of feedback: priorities, emphases , tone' 

- relationship of feedback to instruction: used in class, 
variety of audiences 

- grading 
classrdom instruction 

- content 

- methods 

* • ,. - 

- materials 

- sequencing , 
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importance of these supplemental services has not been 
demonstrated, but the/proj'ect- team feels there was a strong 
likelihood that some of .them are- associated with positive 
student outcomes. \. 1 * 

Finally, instructional activities themselves are likely 
to be among the most significant program features. We need, 
to know how much writing is ^assigned, how often,; and for 
what purpose; we need to inquire, about how assignments are 
given out and explained, and how much ipre-writiJg and revision 
take place. We need to discover and describe the content of 
classroom instruction, the methods and materials \used, and 
the sequencing that shapes the curriculum. And, perhaps 
most Important of all, we need to describe\ the teacher's • 
response to writing, i.e., the quantity, nature, purpose, 
and method, of feedback to the student writer, and the 

relationship of that feedback to the instruction in class. 

-- ■ - %'| < \ { - 

Composition Program Faculty 

With respect po the composition faculty, the research 
team identified seyeral* taxonomic categories, arranged under ; 
five principal headings: demographies, experience and 
education, motivation, philosophy of composition, ,and teaching 

• practice.8. * i / 

Demographic categories include ethnicity/ sex, and age. 

More or less strehuous\ efforts in recent years to recruit 
racial minorities as composition teachers are reflected in 
the ethnic makeup of composition staffs. The kinds of 

. • • 93 . 
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Table 10 
Composition Program, Faculty* 

v . • ' ■ >\ ■ • m ' 

I 

• \ „ ' : • . . ft 

1. Demograhics 1 

(a) general '// . ' * ~ , 

- ethnicity . * 
: sex 

• % age. ' . / * ■• ' ■ ; ' " 

(b) job related 

• time on campus;, distance from campus ^ T v . 
-status: tenure track, part or full time, t.a. 

2.. Experience and education 

(a) educational background ' * 

- training . - 

• graduate school 

- teacher assistant 

• courses , , - % 

- faculty development N ; 

- research, publications , grants ? 
■(b)- related experience ■*'/■' * / ( 

, time on this campus (years) ' [ 

- total time teaching v / 

• time teaching composition r ( 

' - time at other campuses ., with other student groups 

3* Motivation . ■ «• ' 

(a) professional lam > v 

- main fldld of focus (English, rhetoric, linguistics, 
composition, other), - 

• attitude^ toward (compoftitlon^ toward teaching composition 

- demonstrated interest: grants, conferences, publications 
in composition i 

*> • attitude towavd students . . 

(b) faculty development 

• courses outside campus (voluntary , required)* 

- in-service, "retraining" (voluntary, required) 

(c) morale 

- sense of autonomy 
sense of efficacy 

- expectations for students (effect of student) 

4. Philosophy of composition 

(a) "why do you do what you do?" / 

- sequencing 
course grading 



^Applies to 'sftr Vices personnel outside the composition classrbom, e.g., 
in the Learning; Center or Counseling Center. - ^ , , ._ f _;". , 
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Table 10 . (continued) 



5 . Practices 

(a) ^assignments 

• assignment characteristics 

- assignment • context 

- syllabus ; 

(b) response to writing 

marking papers 
; v >>: - , feedback methoi * / 

. v - nature of feedback 
..> : <<T-- - relationship to in-class instruction 

(*c) classroom instruction and format 
— - grading for course > 

- content * 

- methods 

- materials 
sequence 
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special programs developed for minority students sometimes 
depend upon a staff with similar background . It is, however, 
by no means clear whether separate classes of integrated 
ones are^ more to the behefit of most minority students, nor 
is. it clear that teachers are more effective if they share 
the same background with their students* Similar issues 
revolve afound the numbers of men arid women teaching composi- 
tion. Age, as well, may turn out to be significant; younger 
teachers may be more sympathetic to writing topics that 
engage young writers/ while more experienced; teachers may be 
wiser and more skilled in y/their teaching approaches 4nd 
expectations. Because any one of theee~"lssues may turn out 
to be very important for the composition program, a careful 
description of the composition faculty logically begins with " 
these demographics. 

Education arid experience in the area of composition may 
be expected to be of considerable importance to faculty 
description. Traditionally, English faculty at the college 
level are trained in the study of literature or, to a leaser 
extent, linguistics or rhetoric* The training in writing 
offered in Ph.D. programs usually consists of some on-the-job 
supervision { sometimes quite desultory) while the candidate 
is teaching a section or vtwo of composition during the 
writing of the dissertation. Until recentlyT'^e 'teaching 
of writing received neither attention, research , nor prestige 
In the education of most college English professors. For 
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this reason> many English faculty who received their training 
-more-Hthan ten years ago (that is, almbst all senior professors) 
have jhad little or no formal education in. the teaching of 
writing, we may discover, however, that many senior faculty 
in The California State University closely follow the recent 
developments- -in^omposition "and have affectively trained 
themselves in the field. Others may not have either the 
interest or the time to keep up with a field that is 
peripheral to their training . 

In recent years/: newer Ph.D/s are more 'likely to have a 
systematic knowledge of composition as a field.. Since most 
jobs in college English departments have consisted largely 
of composition teaching, and. since- there have been many 
applicants for each job, those with training in composition 
have found themselves better able to compete. ThuV, in 

those receiving the English Ph.D. have 
had some education and experience in composition/ Nonetheless, 
since it remains unusual to find a major Ph.D. -granting 
English department with a senior scholar in composition, and ' 
since academic fields change slowly, most of the scholars iri f ^ 
composition are still self-taught. Thus; It Iff particularly 
Useful to Identify faculty with publications, grants and 
ongoing research In the fleldy^blnce at this time such 
evidence of professional activity Indicates an unusual level 
of responsibility and energy/ .'It may not be true, however, 
that scholarly activity translates into on improved writing 
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instruction program, conclusions in this area will only be 
possible after th'fe entire research project is 'complete - if; 



indeed, conclusions are possible at all. ^ " 

While all campuses in our* study (and the overwhelming 

♦ - ■ 

majority of American campuses in general) require composition 
teaching, reward good teaching, ' and Speak of honoring, prof es- 
sional activity in the field-, we knew there was a considerable 
variation in practice., some composition programs appear -to 
foster faculty composition ativity much more than do others;* - v 
or, perhaps faculty with active composition interests foster 
such programs. The programs in the study do give evidence 
of a wide range of faculty professional activity In composition, 

a range perhaps typical of American higher education In 

- ... 1 .... ( •• " ' ■< • ... >7 . 

general. ' . \ 

There also seems to he a wide variation from campus to 
campus -In the attitude composition faculty manifest towards 
each other', their students, and their work. This general" 
areav which the research te^m called "morale, 11 seems to he a . 
result/of many different factors, all of which' are 'difficult 
to detect andVto measure. Nonetheless, since such components 
of morale, as the sense ^f teacher efficacy or expectation of:, 
student performance suggest program differences, It was 
decided to- Include "morale, 1 ' as. part of faculty moMyation on 

'the tajsohomy. A- 

• Finally, faculty theories" of - confcOeitiWand instructional 



practices are obviously central to descripte^^^f composition. 



programs. We , expected , to find faculty grouping themselves 
in several fairly clear-cut categories of approaches f to ^ 
composition in theory "and; in practice . For example, there H * 
are those who feel stron'gly that reading instruction is 
integral to writing instruction, or that systematic revision'/ 
-fs essential to teaching the Writing process, it is interesting 
to compare individual faculty statements on such matters , 
actual classroom practices, and the views" of program^ adminis- 
trators, since composition - research^ including the planned 
future phases of this study, seeks to evaluate the dbmparative 
'effectiveness of these various approaches for various groupings , 
of students, it is critically important to discover what I, 
teachers are in fact doing (or, at least, ^what- they assert' 
they arej.dolng) and why. / 

Composition Students ■••*.}.-. 

The academic background and demographic characteristics 
of the student body have an 'obvious and important impact ] 
upon the composition program; Despite the apparent similarity 

In admission standards, there are major .differences in the, 

* , . « • ; v . * " I . 

student populations on the- various campuses in the study. ! 

* ■ ■ ■ .•' ■■ ■ - > V ' '.j- 

v Tables 1 and 2 i^n chapter Five show: the g6pgliraphlc ; 

settings and ethnic representation oh these campuses. Such. * / 

program" features as Chlcano studies or 'Eilack studies writing /. 

courses obviously depend upon adequate populations seeking / 

, to enroll in such classes. Again, campuses located in or/ 



near inner-city /locations will* enroll more students with , 

lower socio-e.conorrtic status (SES) than *rural campuses with a . * 

*.*.'.» ^. . » . • i * 

high proportion of studentis in residence; low SES is often 

associated with_weak academic 'skills in general*. More / 1 ', 

directly, the writing skill lev^l of entering students 

varies greatly on the English placement Test which is used 

to place freshmen in regular 9 or remedial English levels. 

These and oth&r differences from campus to campus help 
give rise to composition program features that reflect the . 
needs of the students. Student characteristics^ training^ 
and- ability levels neek^to be considered if a campus waiting . 
program is to be fully described. Thus* a very, small remedial 
writing component, or none at 'all might reflect the/ absence ' ;r 
of need on one campus whil^/L't could fre .evidence v©£ i ignoring 
an important need on anpther. . , i 

Finally, as this research . moves into^its\evaluativ6 
phase, the consideration of student outcomes ff<bm the' coigiposi- 
tion program will become prominent. Since, we will be seeding 
"^differences in outcome for|similar groupings of students, . 
careful 'description of student-.characterl sties will be 
necessary so that the findings : of the study will be meaningful 



V Composition Program Students . * 



Demographics 



*t # . * " ..... . ~>> 



(b) nonacajientic' rtecor^ of entry (high school) 
' • - -high^school GFa/, SAT scores ^ 



r>a^udeat descriptive questionnaires' 



EPT scopes 

2. ••' "Outcomes" ' . ; 'J$ \ ■ .. ■■' _ 

(a) academic record (postspcondaify) ~ ; « 

- . courses completed*, *QPA, units 
" - uppier division requirement o 

(b) other 1 



<s 



Summary 



attitudes, anxiety^aboiit writing, self-concept 
essay sample '• ^ " '*;•' * . /' V 

v -> -A ■ :y A 'y- 



,f 



, The taxonomy presents here .portrays the* set of ^rqgram ■ ^ J , ? v : 
features, in the college?* context, ^that \he fe^earchVtepm V . : . - 
' proposed as ,a guide for in^prmetf data gathering* 'It represents . 
both;, an organised and descriptive frame fo^ r prog£am 'features 
- and an informed (though data- free) series of postulates 

' about what* might turn out to bp associated with positive ^ 

. • } : - • • • ' .•; •. " • , . \ ■ ' r ' • ' - 

outcomes for students aaici. faculty; The taxonomy was a basic . 

theoretical construct that^allowed t&e project to gather; 

data* ihe research team Vas aware thali ^ some . of/ the descriptive 

features were'llHely to emerge as far more significant than 

others, as the data froi jBh ; e' campus pjfitikwb began to fill \~ '** / e 

In, or sometimes , alters tlfe : >'^ebre^cal .'Btructuro^ /■ Wiethe- - ■ ^■ 

lesa, the taxonomy survived the test of the real world 
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administrators generally confirm the picture of program 



featugfes \porj^ayed> \ The taxonomy became the basic to 9,}* for. 
organising tour research, and stands as a useful guide to 
program a'dministrators , researchers , and teachers. ■ * 



ft 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



Results of Interview : Analysis 



This section describes the process and results bur 
analysis^' of interviews, augmented by* Fact. Sheet data; In 



winter of 1981, we interviewed 57 -people on ten caApuses. 



On each campus we spoke with the academic vice president, 

# - \ •' «* 1 •'. . , X • • , s 

the dean of humanities (or arts), the English department 

. . ' ' " / y ■ ' ■ ' \ J . - \' ; ' ' ; . ' • 

chair, the composition program coordinator, and the director 
of the Educational Opportunity Program/(EOP>. In addition,- 
on several campuses 'we found apd interviewed remedial course 



/coordinators'^ learning assistance center directors, ^per 
division requirement coordinators, or directors of writing . • 
programs housed^ outside of the English department*' These 
interviews were taped and the tapes \ later transcribed* y 

We divided the transcriptions iJ^to numbered sections / . ^ 
(using an arbitrary but constant size rule based on turn-taking 
in the interview conversation) . We aQked each research 
panelist i[fiye),-» ; all of whom had done interviewing, to ,^code° 
jaach numbered passage according >to main conversational / 



^topics. The code Bch*me'°f or possible topics was, based/upon 
the, taxonomy of writing programs, modified through several . • 

--+f--— * f lV ,. ■ ■ -. • 

training sessions in interview coding. * V ; ' 

q ' Each interview was coded 6 by two raters, "interview" V , 
passages and tl^ir .;s'et % of two code' numbers were entered into., v 



a computer data base. Frequency counts of code numbers 
indicated for which topics /we had the most:, and most diverse, 
information. . In this way \tp. identified eight topics for 
first priority analysis. ' 

These topics were further reduced in number to five, by 
considering the results of our factor analysis of questionnaire 
data, we hoped in our' first \ major reporting effort to 
provide a coherent and thorough .discussion of major findings 
rather than a disjointed listing of data/ Thus we settled 
upon th£ following five issues, each of which considers a 
slightly different level" of issues and each of which has a 

corresponding ' .ques'tip.i^^ii:e-&a6 e d descriptive factor or 

- : " it-' "■ '• ' • ' *'■ ' • : '. \ -| 

factors. \ \ \ 

;..>';, .' Table 12 j \ 

interview Topics for 



Analysis 



\ 



1.' | Composition program goals and instructional 
\ "J philosophies. \ 

2',C\ Competition' program coordinator's activities 

'■•■^vv'- and responsibilities. \ 



3 Remedial ins tructi on : procedures and\ resources . 

■ : r-v' -V • ; ; \, , ■ ' ' . ; ! ■ ' • \ , 

4. The upper-division writing requirement: 
procedures and policies, j 

5^ ! Non-English department composition activities, 
such as tutoringXEOP . ) 



/ 



•Our next step was to r6ad thrt Of 
interviews for each topic. This liiime readera^did not rate 
or code passages further. Instead they let the remafl 




the interviewee suggest aspects of the topic area that 

' ■ . • , , / ' / 

should be noted. After/ all note taking activity had been 



completed for one topic area, readers met and discussed 
their notes and impressions. /First, . readers 'agreed upon a 
descriptor for the topic alrea and, then, aided by their 

notes and quotes' from/the transcriptions , the group worked 

■/f i • ■ i 

out categories distinguishing campuses within that descriptor 

heading. Sometimes/ what had originally been one descriptor 

was broken down into two or more separate but related aspects 

of the original topic. Then within each new descriptor, 

categories were -created. Sometimes a descriptor not only 

remained /irtjtact, but offered only two" mutually exclusive 

categories. / 

Following agreement on the topical analysis /of the 

interviews, we wrote up prose drafts explicating these 

analyses arid offering quotations in support of analysis 

j ■ . -'. • / 

conclusions. These "vignettes" were circulated among the 

analysis group. 

After some discussion,, we decided to indicate In which 
categories campus programs had been placed for each descriptor 
However, ^by doing so we do not m^an to imply that these 
analyses are^based upon and yield facts. They do notr They 

^are perceptions and personal beliefs and their analysis 
yields Impressions of how the world, works on each campus . 
The utility of our analyses is to identify* program patterns, 

• not to compare individual campuses. In fact, as we began to 



discriminate groupings of campus programs we found that two 
of our ten campuses have additional fully developed writing 
programs outside the English department. 

In these two non-English department programs, writing 
program directors coordinate the "courses and instructors 
much the way their English department colleagues do. On 
campus J, a large suburban campus, two departments outside 
of English of fefrr complete writing programs. These two 
departments, Chicano Studies and Pan-African Studies, each 
with its own composition coordinator, do hot serve only 
Minority ethnic group students, though that has been their 
primary responsibility. It is important^to—in^ude these 
separate programs l^thtto since they 

are legitimate programs and, incidentally, expand the useful- 
ness of the research. 

To identify multiple programs on a single cimpus, we 
agreed to treat these programs separately from the English 
department operations* The U B U notation denotes^ the non- 
English department programs. This distinction is used only 

*1 - - j J s ' 

for icompAete, ^discrete writing programs, "programs with a 

sequence of courses comparable to those we might find in 

an English department. Departments that simply .of fer a 

functionally equivalent course, i • e ., accepted in lieu of an 

English department course, have not been cons ictered Is 

providihg separate writing programs . This definition and 

identification of Q(B) and J(B) holds true for these campuses 



on other topics in our interview analysis;, and we continue 
referring to the different programs using these notations in 
our discussions below. \ 

1. Composition Program Goals and Instructional Philosophies 

One of the most frequently used code categories for the 
interviews describies the goals and underlying philosophy of 
the composition program. We specifically asked this of 
-composition program coordinators, but references to program 
goals and philosophy also surfaced in interviews with remedial 
coordinators, English chairs, learning center directors, EOP ■ 
directors, deans; and academic vice presidents. % 

s>< Reviewing our notes on these coded passages, we further 
refined our category definition. We agreed that what' we u 
wanted to know was not the personal philosophy or private ) 
goals of the composition program coordinator. Rather, we j>. 
sought Indications of a programmatic response . This , we . j 
expected, would be Identifiable as (i) systematic and 
unified in nature; (2) specified In writing, either as a 
handbook, or guideline, or common or sample syllabus; and / 

• " \ 4 ' J ' 

(3) reportedly widely embraced or generally adhered to by. 
composition instructors. After much discussion of notesy and - 
presentation of interview passages as "evidence," we agreed 
that programs that we could Identify between programs that 
do meet these criteria (systematic, specified, widely embraced) 
and those that do not. However, our Interview data suggested 
that a -further delineation was necessary. Some programs do 

/ 

4 ■ 112 ; 
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include such unifying features as* curriculum guidelines? 
course descriptions, handbooks/ sample syllabuses. While* 
manx* of these same programs include statements of expected 
outcomes, ! i.e. , goals, others -cover only instructional • 
approaches, i.e>., "philosophy. 11 There is an additional 
complication in defining both goals and philosophies; for \ 
some programs this information applies only to. the freshman^ 
composition course(s) for others, just the remedial coursework; 
for still others, both regular and remedial instruction are 
covered. 

v ' I 
a . Laissea-f aire . A meaningful distinguishing 

characteristic among programs with goals statements is the 
"seriousness" with which these statements 'are taken. To a 
large extent, this distinction reflects our original criterion, 
"widely embraced" goals and philosophy. While all composition 
coordinators interviewed report tfre existence of .guidelines 
or course descriptions, some admit 'they haven't seen a co^y 
in years, while others produced for our interviewer hundred- 
page documents and 'described instructor training. Thus, at 
one extreme we could label ob "laissea faire 11 campus programs 
where course guidelines are 11 avail able 11 if someone asks, but 
where there isn't an active attempt to ensure widespread 
adoption of these guidelines* Also distinguishing the 
n laisse2 faire 11 programs is the absence. of a specific goals 
statement. While guidelines or sampl^ syllabuses provide 
instructional recommendations, they do not specify the 
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skills or knowledge students are expected to acquire through 
this w -instruction* in short, these progragis have a limited . 
"progranunatic" nature and leave a good cj^al of their domain 
uncharted. . • • * ' t 

m> -. The three programs we id£nti£y as ,f laissez-f aire 11 are 



campuses F~, H, and I. Programs F and H are large, urban 

. \ • / . •'■••* - ■■ * . — . -.. 

campuses known for their extensive -use of part-time instructors 
(50% of the department staff ). Program i is /a , mid-sized 
pol^technical school located in a suburban, almost rural, 
community 1 To ^demonstrate ^ux laissez-faire definition and 
our decision to label" programs p/ H, and I as such, we offer 
the following exchanges. between the interviewer (INT) and 

the composition program directors (COMP)* 

•. ■ ' ■ - , ' % '\' . . 

, PROGRAM F 

xNT: Is there anything like an underlying ' 

philosophy, a set of goals for the composition 
program? 

COMP: in this university? - ^ 

IHT: In this department. v 

COMP: - Universally held< 4 probably not • I think 
the diversity of the 100 sections, It 1 fi hard/to— 
there is, in our statement about what the coursip, 
that it 1 . a a couree in expository' writing, if 
that* s a philosophy* I guess it can be answered 
in two different ways: Among the 100 plus sections, 
no, in theory, yes* There is our statement which 
says clearly it 1 © a course in expository writing 
not in literary analysis* That students will 
write. But it can f t be taken fox granted that in 
every section they 'write* 'the papers will be 
responded to and students* will have an opportunity 
to respond to the* response, to write to show that 



they hg^V learned. The writing is — what we're 
trying to impress on everbody is that this is a 
writing process. 

INT: Do yoU get into matters of particular 

approaches \to rhetoric, anything of that sort, the 
pre-writingV revision process idea?* 

COMP: Certainly the most coherent theory 
probably exists ajnong the TAs because theyC've . all 
been following through my class. The- first Words 
on the board] are writing is a process, writing. iS\ m 
discovery, find for their sections, I think they \ 
all know thatt. They 1 re good people. They 1 re \ 
really splendid. / And I think^ writing is a process \ 
in their:" cl^ss . Ahd it is responded to and worked \ 
on again and in many of the part-tiir / that's 
true, for maybe a third of them. Th^ -acuity*; I 
don't know really what happens in faculty sections. 
I never see their evaluations. I've been in one , 
^faculty member fa writing class on his request. I 
htear rumors frpm .some others, but l don't really , 
know what happens. 

INT : — The^rar¥~no~sylla^ compv — - 

classes? . / 

COMP: Individual course loads—nothing resembling 
a departmental syllabus. 

INT: Just ones the individuals prepare for 

themselves? f / 

COMP: Right. I 



PROGRAM I 



INT: Is there anything like\ an underlying 

philosophy or set of goals for the comp. program? 

COMP : There probably is 

INT: Do you have copies of the objectives o'f 

those. . .? , 

• - 

COMP: Yes. 

• "\ 

INT: Do you try 'In the comp. committed to 

make explicit and articulate some philosophy? 
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COMP: .1 think not. .. .although we collect 
textbooks. We put together a list of textbooks in 
this department/ That .probably does more in 
controlling what actually goes on in the classrooms. 

INT: v How well do yqu feel you know what goes 
on in composition classes? s 

COMP: I don't know much about what goes on in 
all composition classes, but I know more about 
what goes on in the comp* classrooms, the sections, 
taught by our part-timers, because at the end of 
the quarter I ask them to hand in to. me a copy of 
their syllabus and the essay finals' and they come 
and talk to me. 

INT: Do you have impressions on what's going 

©a, say, in the full-time faculty classrooms? 

COMP: Yes. I have impressions— • I don't know 
how accurate they are • They are based on either 
whit they tell me they are doing and I am also 
very suspicious when . someone comes up and starts 
sort of boasting. . . .th<^ department chair migfrt 
able to help you more. > 



PROGRAM H 



INT: Do you see anything like an underlying, 

philosophy or goals for the comp* program? 

COMP: I hope that one is. emerging and that is, 
I think, basically what the composition committee 
has been directing itself to this fall. The 
history of the composition program here is* that we t 
used to be a department of literature that taught 

some composition and X think now it would bo more 

accurate to say vie are a department of composition 
that teaches some literature, certainly that-'s 
true in terms of our FTE [full-time equivalent' 
student enrollment]. , 

INT: Does the department have any kind -ofj g 

while you're putting together those goals statements, 
any other kind of guideline for people teaching 
comp.? 

COMP: No, there hasn't been. The only guidelines 
that have existed have been rather general and 
perf unctory descriptions of the courses that 



appear in the university catalog. But I suspect, 
that most faculty members have not even looked^at. 
those . 



/ 

/ ■ 



In sup, these three programs -neither pursue a unified 
program of instruction nor do they have mechanisms for doing 
so. Their instructional approaches are described in a ; 
limited maimer, by a catalbg course description or recommended 
texts/ an£ no one i§ expected to pay them very much attention. 

/ ' " 7 • ■ . • — , " "V- . t 

Further, the composition coordinators do not explicate or 
disseminate a goals B/tatement composition courses. In 
all three cases, the composition coordinators suggest that 
attempts to generate a greater "programmatic" approach would 
meet with a great deal of opposition, particularly from 
regular tenures-track and tenured faculty. 

• ; The balance of our interview campuses have more actively 

•'•.;*' •■ / • „ . ' " 

and successfully established a structured program of instruction. 

Nevertheless/ we find a distinguishing factor divides these 

more organized programs into two types. This characteristic 

might best be called "scope" or "breadth" of program goals 

and p / hii6B©phy-.statcmentB. The distinction doses ibeo the 

degree of planned articulation among courses-, particularly 

between remedial and regular composition. Si« of the remaining 

nine program coordinators describe an Instructional philosophy 

•for remedial and regular instruction. For three other 

programs, instructional philosophies articulated by. their « 

coordinator'.! apply only fco remedial coursework. All nine of 



these program coordinators.. explained -their-. program's intended^ 
outcomes for students, though again for three programs the 
goals are restricted to remedial students* 

b. RemgdialBonly ^ The three cdmposj ti on programs where- : 
goals and instruc:tipnal philosophies are restricted to 
remedial coursesl are J(A) # E^'and C. v J(A) is on a large > 
suburban campus, E is on a large, urban campus, and program c 



is on a polytechnic campus in a llargely rural setting. The 
IpLrst common feature among thes^brograms "is the apparent 
'disinterest in establishing program goals or. ah instructional 
philospphy for freshman composition. Instead, attention is 
devoted to remedial courses. Queried jabout their "regular 
freshman* composition instruction, -these program coordinators 
sound very much like their "laissez-faire" colleagues. 

' * * * • • / ' * ' ■ * " .X 

■./;.. - / -- p l 

; ' PROGRAM J(A) 

« . . • 1 - 

.•[/.■- ■ * 

INT : ' And in the 155 ^ [ freshman, comp ] in your 
course' description, 4o you include Something like 
- a description of the standard© you jaapeet students 
to_meet in order to pass that course? . > ? . \ / 

A COMP: Wo, we don 1 1. Probably should, but we i. 
4 ' don't. Our department is so individualistic, that /> 
they have a hard time agreeing-/and feeling that 
* someone else is going to impdse what they are 
going to do * That is why we cipuld not get tlie " 
' holistic grading for the upper pivisibn retirement, 

INT: Do you feel you would like greater 

uniformity in the structure of the program? 

COMP: Composition la very hard to teach for 
the [literature specialist] . And the need to have^ j, 
changes and variety and experiment with things —I \ 
would hate to have enough conformity that It would 
' not allow* really, experimentation. 



PROGRAM E 



INT: . Is there anything, like an underlying 

philosophy or set of go^is for the^ composition 
program? Is it written down.-soinewhere? *Can I §et 
. a copy? " ,\ r ;' v . ' ■ V: ; V Y ; - '' , . 

COWP: . Of our philosophy? No,\we don.lt have ; 

our philosophy written down anywhere, The, theory, „■ * 

is that we make students "into, better writers. \_ 

...The English composition committee has good 

drafts and very, very loose guidelines for 114 >: > " 

(freshman comp. ) . . .and distributes them to the 

department at large. ...But they are so general-- 

hot to mean a great'deal. •*"..'-■ , 

INT: I would not mind getting it., . > 

COMP: . 'Yes, but otherwise, there is no^need to' ' 
because there are going to be some people that are 
trained in a particular way— you dbh't want to. 
give them any further guidelines. ' 

'* ^ / 

; INT : Are tfrere uni f orm exams , grades , or 

J pther standards in dealing with the course— the 

freshmah course for instance? v 

COMP: No. . ? ' J___v " 

INT: . Do. you feel that you would like greater 
uniformity in: fche structure of the" program? 

• COMP: I wish that we could have a ^more of an 

effect on what the full-time faculty are doing/ < 
Outside of that, no. * 



7Noii<r^f^^ particularly well coordinated 

program of instruction for regular composition classes. 
However, while program J (A) ife\ not : actively pursuing establish- 
ment of freshman composition program s features, E and C show 

some movement toward structure . Unfortunately, as with most 

■. ■ « '."*■-•. ■>* . ■ , 

programs, their composition coordinators exercise their 
authority chiefly in respect to part-time lecturers and 



teaching assistants. Accordingly, -in these two programs a 
higher: degree of commonality exists among composition sections 
taiight by these staff members than among those covered by,; 
full-time, regular, faculty ♦ (This part-timer/^ 
distinction is covered in greater detail under the -composition , 

coordinator category described later/) "■']-. * /" 

Nevertheless/, the remedial coursework for -programs J(A), 
E, and C is much more highly specified than, is the regular 
composition coursework. In fact, two of these three programs 
(except Jl) , have a serrate remedial program co^rdinatcfr in 
addition to' their composition. coordinator, program E's 
composition cot i ator reports a. uniform midterm in all v u . 

remedial classes, a single common textbook > v a required 

s ....... ■ t ■ . 

training course for instructors , sequential curriculum f and • 

• ■ . . .. .• — • * 1 . 

specific expectations for students. Campus program J (^).'s 

remedial coordinator tells of common midterm and- final ^ 

exams, a course guideline, a common text, and agreement on 

methods .-. The remedial coordinator for program C describes, 

wlth-'the exception of common exams, a similar . degree of 

specificity and~ commonality. ' For, all three of the programs, 

the •; c oordinators m ahe_it^-Clearathat- a-large ~ part^of -.thel-r-j--- — 

success ia establishing common goals and philosophy is due ' 

to the fact that remedial instructors 'are almost exclusively 

. •• • •»•• ' ■ ••/ . / . ; ■ • ■ • •• / ■ 

part-timers or teaching assistants (graduate students) . 



« 



• These differences in the amount of « focus and control v 

• " • '. / .• '< ■ • v • • -•• . ' 
between the regular freshman composition courses and remedial 
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instruction are remarkably distinctive-* Compare, for example 
"program* E c^ordiiator^ 



(belov() with his remarks about composition (just above). 

PROGRAM E 

■' ' . ■ Y * -\ ■ • • 

INT: Is there any philosophy, or sel^of goals 

or is it the same ones for the regular program? 

COMP: Well, yes. There is a very specific set 
of goals for English 104 [remedial] . At theYend 
of .the 'first half of ^he w semester we want they 
* ; . students to be able to proof read their own writing 
accurately. The theory behind that, is these very, 
very inexperienced Writers literally do not see X 
t what they have written. They see only what they . 
meant to write. And so we. . ..ton for 1-1/2 single- 
spaced pages), y \ 

1 v INT: These are taught^ by jpart- timers? . ; 

<>♦ poMPs Yes,* \e«clueively. ■ -— • - 

INT": Then you know what goes on In the course?. 

^ COMP: Yes.—- - — —~~ — ■ . ' / 

INT: ' And yciu have : ie pretty .'tigh£- syllabus for 
that class, section by section? 

' ■' icomt . Ye>." \ * ■ - 

INT: * Do you" have^uni-f ona cti 







have 


final f 


We^ 




INT: 


'J °9 


you f 




COMP: • -Yea. • ...they have 'gone Uirough the : ' 
training eouroe and they are either P|A candidates, 
or people who have completed-, their MA* s either 
literature ' or creative ' writing. : > '.. ! 

In sum, while these programs do seem to succeed In 
establishing and^ maintaining & v set.. of instructional goalEP 



and ^eory .£ or, remedial instruction, thiase same programs f.re 
less concerned about their coordination of regular freshman 1 
composition glasses . Although each composition coordinator 
makes ,it clear that : he, or. she has little /knowledge;. of or 
power of persuasion over full-time ins ^Uctbrs\ : .t^is< in "an& 
.of itsetf Gannot^explain the lack of a programmatic structure 
in tl^e composition coursework. The -sis? other programs* in , 
our interview sample share the same staffing characteristics, 
yet each manages to present" a program of goals and instructions 
"theory guiding both freshman and remedial composition. 

c. Remedial and Regular Composition . Interviews gathered" 
on the six remaining writing programs suggest that specific * 
goals and philosophical ^r theoretical approaches underlie^ 
writing coursework, and that these programmatic features.^ 
^pr^vide for some measure of cohesion among instructors in 
both remedial and regular freshman^compofiitioh. The am 
programs are J(B), D, Q(A), Q(B), s'and G. Perhaps It is no- 
. coincidence that four of these sia , programs 1 are ffound on 
smaller, .s^urban "campuses: Q(A), Q(B), S -and O. -The fifth / 

cajppus programi J(B) > although housed on a large suburban, 

campus/ actually refers to two programs each' in a small 
department outside English (Chicago Studies, Pan-African . , 

Studies ) . The campus" dT program is the only one found in. the 

■ - ... i ■ • » . 

JSngl>Lsh department of a large, urban campus. ~ ^ 

Program ,P_Ms divided. control of its writing, program 
• • • - * - 

between the English department composition coordinator and* . 

v ■• * - ;.\ ., • ■ :> ■> : \ . , . - v 

the Writing JLab "director who is the remedial- coprdina tor. \ 



All remedial assistance is provided in "the English department 
lab, either as workshop or regular coursework. Nevertheless, 
both coordinators,: articulate clear goals for their students 
and specific strategies, upon which instruction is based. 
Further, both interviews suggest an active interrelationship 
between lab and ciepartmenjt: courses, .and personnel. (In the 
excerpts below, REML stajids for remedial coordinator. ) 

PROGRAM D 

INT: How well do you feel you know what goes 

on in compooit^on clashes? How about full-time, 
part-time and fiha ; da you have an idea what happens 
within the classes? / 

COMP: Fairly well . More than I would have 
thought possible'. The [common] final exam allows 
a great deal of that to occur* The common final 
exam, no#just for being able to go back over and 
work with the statistics and the calculator, but 
the committee work that comes prior to that, • 
working with people and sotting up the topics, 
talking about the theory ef composition. They 
bring in topics, possible topics. You learn 
something about it; make comments and make an 
effect on people and vice versa;, "you can f t make 
students write on that." Also, the reading sessions, 
Vhere you spend a whole day with all your'comp. 
staff, at every level, and thoy^re talking ^j&out. 
composition. That 1 s the focus and prior to that, 
everybody went his own separate way and --you heyer- 
beally--you really didn't know what was going 
Ion. • • . '" 



INT:. Is there any underlying philosophy for 
the remedial program? 

REMfci - i think- so * I think we try to rome at 
them in two. different directions. One, v> *uild 
sentences in a positive skill performance, v stance 
building sequence that does not emphasize exu 
We emphasize writing performance in building up ■ 
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skills by patterning practice and v things /dike 
that. At the other end of the scale/ we try to 
give them -large volumes of writing. Free writing 
journals, daily writing, open discussion. Very 
little evaluation. So they have got freedom in ' 
the Composition component with a lot of journal 
writing and open-ended assignments. And the 
discipline in the sentence level* - Now, I think 
those two— .they are balancing factors. We try to * 
.maximize the discipline in the, sentence part of 
it. Anyway that is what X try to instill in the 
teachers. Writing should be a joy. • Sometimes it 
is a laborious joy. / 

INT: How well do you know what goes on in the 

remedial sections ♦ 

REML: I visit. I talk. I know the teachers 

personally* \ 

INT: Do you furnish syllabi or syllabuses for 

the remedial classes? 

REML: I have' guidelines specifying the number 
of assignments, the kinds of assignments, the lab 
work, word volume. .And my composition book is 
used in about half the! classes* So that is another 
kind of influence. j 

INT: But nobody has to use the textbook? 

They can choose : - their/ own textbooks? 

REML: < They all have to use the, lab textbook 
for the lab part of it. ' So the lab text is uniform. 
They all have to use !the lab textbook. 

i 

INT: , And then they can use other text* 

REML: Oh, sure. - There is a wide variety* 
Some u&fe short stories and very little text. And 
some people use a handbook* Thetfe are all different 
kinds of approaches . 

INT: They follow' the guideline^ though. 

REML: They all fpllow the guidelines/ right. 

INT: 'You have got a uniform final. Would you 
like greater uniformity in the remedial program or 
are you satisfied with it? 
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REML: • No." Ir think we are- the right— we- have 
tried to strike the right balance between the 
- consensus and " agreement and individual, styles and 
methods. • ( 

The J(B) programs, reside in the two ethnic studies 
departments (Chicane, Pan-African) . In both cases the 
.writing program is small, fun" by one person, and staffed . 
'primarily" by part-timers or non- tenure track full-time 
lecturers. This may .account for the control the, writing 
coordinators exert in specifying instructional goals and, 
approaches . 

• s, 

PROGRAM J(B) 
COMP #1 

INT: " Would you say that there. is anything 
like an underlying philosophy' or set of goals for 
this total composition program? 

COMP #1: Yes, we have, of course, the whole 
notion of students developing facility m the use 
of the language, both written and oral, of college 
level proficiency such as what would be an accom- 
plishment equal to any other college level . * . 
. proficiency. S o,, ..there fore, we teach them how to _ 
read and how to interpret what they read and how 
to think' critically and clearly, and to express 
your ideas in writing. The main goal la to see, 
of- course, that students can do that and do it to 
the best of their ability and at a level that is 
[at'leasty the] minimum for any college student. 

INT: Is this written down somewhere— what _ 

r =- you've just described? 

COMP #lr Yes. . 

INT: •. ...do you feel you know what goes on in 
the. composition classes? 
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COMP #1: Reasonably well. We have staff meetings 
and we have a small enough staff that we can talk 
to each other very frankly about what is going on. 

INT: And you mentioned-- did you use syllabuses' 

COMP #1: Yes. 

INT: ' The faculty follow these syllabuses . 
pietty regularly? 

COMP #1: Yes. They are supposed to and I "think 
that they do. ...Yes and we all use the same 
text. ...The main thing that I have initiated in 
the staff development sessions is that writing 
should be viewed as a process. Students do their 
papers, the teacher reads them, grades them and 
makes cpments_and then they are asked and required 
to revise them. 

INT: And there are in fact uniform exams and 

standard in these courses? 



COMP #1: Yes. \ We have o^ur departmental essay. 

INT: In both the developmental (-remedial) and 

the 150 courses (comp.)?j 

COMP #1: Right. 

INT: But Is It true that— the (fact that the 

members of the staff that participate jointly In 
this kind of enterprise-^that a set^ of common 
standards pretty much evolved pragmatically? 

COMP #1 : That Is right exactly, i think It Is 
true that we have a set of standards. We do, have 
standards written out. . .used In determining what < 
level a student falls lnto.\ For example, we have 
a standard for C or B. . . .But I think we have a 
healthy uniformity and we allow for diversity 
within It. I T think you ought to allow Instructors 
to exercise some options . 

PROGRAM J(B) 

COMP #2 , 

INT: Is there anything like an underlying 

philosophy or set of goals for this composition 
program? 
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COMP #2: Depends on the course. I think t^e 
remedial courses we are just simply trying to get 
those people to read and write at what we think is 
college level writing— to be able to take the 
regular freshman course with some degree of success. 
See, bur students are sometimes recent immigrants. 
So they really need an ESL approach* Others are 
second generation, third generation--we really get 
a mixture/. .We try to tailor-make it. And it is 
very hard to have an underlying philosophy for 
that. Now by the time they get to freshman English 
we hope that they -are all, that is the regular 
university requirement, we hope that they are all 
at least at the writing level that would pass the 
[systemwide] English Placement Test with a score 
of at least 145 -or better* 

INT: Do you have information about goals or 

~~ ob3^t~ive~s~in~t^ down any place? 

COMP #2': Yes. ' 

/ INT: Do you feel that you have a pretty good 

idea of what is going on in the composition classes 
in the department? 

COMP #2: Yes. We are small enQugh— -we are only 
about five instructors— that it' is not difficult 
to keep tabs on what is going on. 

» 

INT: Do you have syllabuses for your cdmp. 

classes?. 

COMP #2: We have standardised textbooks that we 
will use in each class. We have a general course . 
outline but it is— I would not call it a syllabus, 
because each instructor is allowed quite a bit" of 
frejo^om. 

XMT: And your sense is that the faculty 

follows these guidelines? "r— — 

COMP #2': Yes. We keep track of that too, through 
the meetings we have - the writing committee meetings 
and the little training workshops that we have oh 
Saturdays once in a while. 

INT: Who chooses th<* textbooks? The committee 

as a whole? 

COMP #2t- As a group. We had prdtty much decided! 
bn the sfcme grammar book. We use different; reading 

. ; ■ >s /./ lg y us .: ■ . u " : _ 



anthologies but we have/ agreed that we will all 
use an anthology rather than to bring in a bunch 
of .miscellaneous articles. 

INT: Even informally, have you a kind of 

consensus in the department in the writing program 
about what students j are expected to know...? 

COMP #2:/ ...And the 50% of*the final that is not 
the holistic writing is on the grammar book. So 
now, we know that tjhey have covered the seven 
chapters in grammar, the paragraph, the term 
paper . And they have had the essay so they get 
the gestalt of the whole thing. 

INT: There is considerable uniformity. 





COMP #2: -Oh,* 


yes. 


\ . I like 




In sum, these 


six 


programs 



direction. They havegjoals and specific instructional 
orientations. These are not /simply paper structures; common 
exams, extensive guidelines, required texts, and training • 
sessions, all contribute toward the faithful implementation 
of program goals and philosophies articulated by the inter- 
viewees. x Further,- these qualities exist for regular and 
remedial writing coursework. - 



2. Composition Program Coordinator's Activities and J 
Reaponsibi 1 i ties 
' This category, as used in interview ceding, included • } 
reports of the responsibilities and activities of composition 
coordinators. Early in the development of, the interview 
protocols we realized there might be a difference between 
program responsibilities .undertaken 
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responsibilities that are traditionally part of the job 
description. We decided to gather information on both but 
to try to distinguish between them. ' Several of the campus 
programs in our interview sample, do in fact have dynamic 
hard-working individuals who have assumed responsibilities 
beyond the call of duty. For this reasoh .we maintain this 
concept in our, descriptions of composition program coordinators 
in this report. 

, a. Remedial Too . The "easiest distinguishing characteristi< 
"^--^eii1^fy7±B-^^ — 
also responsible for remedial writing instruction. .Five 
composition coordinators ih 'our interview sample qf^twelye 
do oversee remedial writing instruction. These five are 
coordinators of programs E, J(B), Q(h) , Q(B), and S. 

Two of these five are the non-English department programs, 
J(B) and QO)r and, are small in siae. ,Xt is not surprising 
then that their composition coordinators manage all* aspects 
of the writing course offerings 

Brograms E, Q(A), and S, though seemingly large enough: 
to divide responsibilities between Composition and remedial 
coordinators, do not do so. The Q(A) program, interestingly, 
has recently enlarged Its remedial offering (see description 
In section on Remedial Instruction). This effort has largely 
been promoted by the English department chair. In .fact, the 
operations of the Q(A) program are di stinguished by the. d e gree 
of involvement and interest on the part of .the department 
chair (ENGL) . • \„ *\ • 
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PROGRAM Q(A) 



INT: [Composition^Coordinator] talked about 

the way the comp. chair and the department chair 
work together presently, With the two of- you 
occupying- the positions. What's your perception 
of the way the department chair and comp. chair 
should operate? , 

ENGL: I'm trying to maintain a very delicate 
balance between being supportive and helpful on 
1 the one hand and trying not to meddle on the 
other. 

• ■ ..- . 

INT: Now as far as policies in the pamphlet 

are concerned—the books, the^ goals and objectives 
ot the courses— do you feel that you, as chair, \ 

h"a^"~dny^^xtr^^dmin^^ — That— l&r— — $ — *• 

seeing to it that those matters of department 

policy are carried^Qjit_in;,classes? ' , 

ENGL: Yes. I would feiel that if , for example, \ 
we were having problems with someone whq is perhaps .-^-> 
abusing or refusing to -follow ,the guidelines, I 
woul^ feel very-coittiortable about talking ,to that 
person, [composition Coordinator] would get the . 
* first and primary responsibility but I certainly 
-would support him fully and if that means -talking 
to the person, I would do lit? 0 - ° 

In addition to the Involvement of the English chair > <- 
the Q( A) composition "coordinator shares responsihll^ties.^. ■. ; 
with the composition committee. Asked ^afebut theXde^ol^M^i; :;}>> 
of the decision to expand the tj#o-unltf' remedi.a^-;Vjad4'unct\ id:;;a^ .. * 
full-fledged four-unit course, the 0 composition chair replies ••£» 
that it "was a recommendation of 'the composition fcommittee 
to the department as a whole." Throughout both 4&^jjPP**tataf^ 
chair an.d composition coordinator interviews i th^e .4!^ : | ^ * .. 
4xWs : ive^re-ference8 to the role of the compo sition committee" 
in Initiating and affecting policy' changes. As the composition 
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coordinator says, "So far as I know, all topics that bear 

directly on 4 the composition program come to my committee • 

They 1 re discussed .there . 11 ! 
• ' .! ' r , . \ 

The other two programs in this category (joint 

responsibility for regular and remedial composition) are ^ 

similar to each other but quite different from the QJ(A) 

program. For these two, E and S, remedial instruction j. 

responsibilities have been undertaken by the composition 

coordinator by choice/ with little assistance from othets in 

; the department, either chair or committee members. Thes e 



coordinators are examples of the 'dynamic leader whose extensive 
workload is largely the result of personal choice. The 
courses these two are responsible for are, largely staffed py 
part-timers arid graduate TAs. This factor may contribute* to 
the: clarity of purpose and the cohesiventeiss established - 
among the writing instructors . 

PROGRAM S 



COMF: main responsibilities are training 

the part-time eompoaltlou people, who get -mere 
numerous ovary quarter * keeping up some kind of 
.communication among the people who teach 
composition on' all ?4vels. That audience changes 
every quarter.- Ar4 1 try get them together to 
discuss 'methods » textbooks , writing assignments _~ 
that sort of thing*/ 

INT: Are any of those pet projects? Part of 

the, job or becoming part of the job? 

COMP: They are becoming part of the job; We 
^fukt~scKedul^^^ 



one of them in the mountains-* just for people who 
are solely responsibly for teaching composition— part 
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and full time. That's all they do.' And the 
retreat was wonderful; we .talked about things from 
policy decisions all the way to" methods, ij always 
chose remedial courses first [to teach] and developed 
the remedial program\from nbthing— 'without^/ any 
title of any sort— when I first got into the 
department. We 'had a single bourse that ^as 
supposed to serve all of the purposes of //the 
various remedial students. And now we have- three 
[courses] .... ' . ' ! 

\ t . 
PROGRAM E 

■• // 
INT: * Are there any particular ideas or pet 
projects to which you've devoted a lot of -time? 



COMF: — The— compv-pro*gram>— t^ie--rem(edla4- course,— 

a job had to be done from scratch, the remedial 
course had to be done from ©cratch, //the teaching 
writing courses from scratch, €he hiring procedure 
from scratch, the pay t- time instructors .... 

INT: Who really has * the /clour for composition 

decisions for campuswlde policies? " 



C0M3P: it covers • a lot of ter/rltory. For most 
day-to-day and basic policy matters, Ideally have 
the clout. And for campus-wide/ policies on writing. . : 
-., thdre is the university literacy committee. .. . 

. «■ ,/ ' . ■' .. ■ v ' 

The program E> coordinator" also runs the training course 

required of all instructors (regular or contract) before , * 

// . - 

they may teach writing courses. * 2 , 

These* tw^ program ccfordinators have both stepped Into, 'a 

■■i 7 . * " ' y . .' • ■ v 

vacuum/ in leadership and interest in composition; and have \ 

taken on the te^pks of revising the remedial program, 'of : ; 

. seeking continuity and quality in part-timers* "inflection, 

and of retraining faculty '(though both admit difficulties in 



getting meaningful participation from .tenured- faulty ) 



In. short, in this category describing, composition 
coordinator whose jfespoo^ibiiities* include regular and 
remedial writing program administration, we- find' .a variety . 
of situations lead to the Scjjne end. Two programs, Q(B) and 
J(B), include remedial responsibilities in their comp. 
coordinator's role because the size of the department writing 
'program is very small, manageable by one person. The third 
program coordinator, for Q(A), shares his load with a veryt 
active department ch^ir and composition committee . The 

fourth and fifth .Composition program coordinators , on / % 

* — 

campuses E and S, choose to take on the remedial responsx- 
bilities as part of their job. 

The remaining seven program coordinators we interviewed 

i *j » ■ , * • . - „ * . ... * 

4© not* include remedial programs in their' description of 

responsibilities and activities*. Each of these programs 

does in fact'have a separate titular head of remediation, ■ - 

• ■* ~ > ' 

i.e.i;- a remedial program coordinator. * y 

Out Interviews uncovered a wide range of activities , 
that are carried out by all or neirly all twelve .program 
coordinators". • The first of these common activities is - 
chairing the composition committee in the department. Not 
surpassingly i then, the second common involvement ifc in the 
development of P9licie^and procedures for the composition 
program, often done! in; conjunction^ with the composition 
committee. Other activities and responsifeilitijee follow. 



9 b. Supervision of Part-timers . Almost .all out program 
coordinators claimed responsibility for the. "training" and 
evaluation; however cursory,, of their part-time instructors., 
For the most part ,these .program coordinators participate in^ 
hiring decisions too, either as committee members or by 
direct responsibility for t^at task. Here are typical; 
descriptions: 

' \ V . \ . ; PROGRAM- E 

IN T : Y ou -participate-primarily^^ 



the part-time faculty,? 

COMP: Yes, it 1 s done by the English composition 
committee.. I'm chair of that committee and I have ' 
one ; vote • The new instructors have to take 'an 
in-service course during the first semester of 
teaching* I don't* have to monitor what goes on in 
the part-time instructors 1 classes I found out a 
long time ago, yeatfs ago, when I was really wqrried 
about itr They are homogeneously trained. - And . 
their hiring process is so meticulous and thorough 
that anybody who survives it is automatically 
•guaranteed to be compulsive. - 



. PROGRAM S • ■ 

INT t What about hiring fctaff? . v* \ 

COMP t [English* department chair] and v I both 
interview for the hiring 1 of part-time sfcaf£. v 

INT: . Can you say why. ..you .are directing a 
program and you don 1 t really knpw very "much of 
what people «re doing and you say you are; 
comfortable? 

COMP : Yes . We know that we have trained them. 
We ' Know that we have exchange sessions const a ntly 
on 'methods. 1 We haVe policy meetings wfiere xTiave 
contact with them. And the ultimate paroof of 
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their success . . lies with the student evaluatiQn. . 
.We read those" comments with a fine "tooth comb fot 
evaluating. ^ v . 

• INT: ■ ■ Since £he department has adopted, these -J_ 
[goals] 'official policies—And the part-time 
instructors see these, I take it, and talk with 
you about them when they 1 re hired? 

COMP: That is part of their training which I 
do; as they are hired— one on one. 



PROGRAM C . 

INT : What are your main . responsibi\ita^? : 

cortP: I have tried to put in place training . 

TAs, *TA courses, try to stay in constant touch . 
with* the vTAe A Part-timers. . •.! have implemented: a 
system ,[so thatj nobody can be placed |on a priority ^ 
[hiring] list without my > consent • ; tV ^ • . 

INT: ^ Your part-timers &nd TAs only-rdo you 
know- pretty much what goestvcin /in the crass room? 

0 COMP:.. 1/ tliink-I; do. I will visit, a class 
whete some^od^ feels ittis a problem* But we have 
full-timer* evaluating 'the part-timers once a 
1 year. /And each ^art-^timer ,,or TA is evaluated, by 
twd full-timers., ! # -A 0 

\ There are only two programs whose coordinators are i 
exceptions to this common: involvement of composition -coordi- 
nators "in hiring,, monitoring* and . evaluating ; part-timers, and 
TAs if programs and H, In bbt& tfiese writifrg programs^/' 
composition coordinators^ ate exclU^ process, 
which occur© through a specific departmental pecooimel;, 
committee. ;^Vo^pr6gram.D, monitoring arid evaluation of the 
part- timers and TAB has been passed to th e remedial coordinate:! 
"primarily In an attempt "to reducie^^ie compos i tron~ wordlnatox+i 
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workload- For program H, the remedial coordinator has* major 

responsibility for part-time and ,TA staif and yet' is. excluded : 
from~the~ hiring- committee-. — ;Bo th-^D- -and H remedial-eoosainators 

;also direct the' departmental writing lab where remedial 
courseworli and tutoring occur. • / 

Cv Facultjr Retraining . Those working in the world of / 
college composition programs use the term, 11 faculty develop- 
ment u or* "retraining, 11 to refer to an entire^ range of 
activities whoee^gSar" is to help ease the transition f or the j 
literature-trained faculty whOMaust now function as yriting V 
class instructors. These activities; can ;be as marginal as ^ 
circulating a research article or as vigorous as a complete 

^graduate course in compos ition^theory. . K ' ;C * 

r FoivtSiB most part , all our interviewees; descjribe^ 
reluqtaflc^ arid eyeifr adamant refusal of regular tended arid 
tenure-track if acuity to take on lower division writing class 
instruction . ^ Compos i tion 'program coordinators^ then , find .... 
themselves in %!posit^qri to "ease 1 ^ thia situation and, ^ 
perhaps^ to offering faculty 

programs arid gfemin«£ff, ,thu« iri part retrai^ingr;^it^ai^ire 
faculty ^or thefr neWrole.. ironically; because of VtticL, 
recent burgeoning interest in. writing instruction as a * - 
legitimate field of study, many partr time instructors who . . 
are new gra^ua£<es are often much better, informed about/ H 

1 writing theory and even trained in teaching writing, ' This , 
disparity ih training and interest can further strain the : 



relationship between regular faculty .and the writing program 
in which they must participate. 

o ',. In our interview protocols we included questions and 
probes to explore the role of the composition coordinator in 
dealing with "retraining" literature faculty,. (We have 
already described composition coordinators 1 inability to 
exert as much .control over regular faculty's classroom 
instruction as .they do over part-timers 1 work. ) We found 
composition coordinators either shoulder this retraining 
responsibility and generate suitable activities or they do 
not J Those that do , , vary in the extent and success of their 
efforts and in the support they receive from other adminis- 
trators. (Some of the restraining activities axe directed 
toward filling the instructor pool* for the upper-division 
writing requirement courses. That issue is riot included in 
this section. ) 

Composition coordinators who take an active role 'in 
retraining faculty c^r^e^f^nd leading programs E, Q(B) , I, 
and 'J(B) . ^he^program M coordinator has developed and 
teaches a course on teaching writing. It is a graduate 
levc|l' course and faculty members ftiust complete this course 
before they are allowed to teach Composition. The Q(B) ■ 
program also relies upon a course to retrain faculty. 
However, this Is predominantly; for npn-Englioh department 

faculty who are teach i ng In the Q(B;) writing program loca ted" 

• I . . • • • • ■ ■ - . ■ ■; , 1 % .; 

in af small interdisciplinary department. The I and J(B) 



program' coordinators are similar in their approach, which is 
.considerably less formal than teaching courses. These 
program directors run loosely organized, social gatherings in 
which composition is the formal topic for discussion. Some 
of the other composition coordinators interviewed also make 
opportunities to discuss composition "available, 11 but the 
lack of sustained effort .and success in drawing tenured \ 
faculty into these activities precludes our labeling these 
coordinators as effective leaders in^faculty retraining. 
Compare the descriptions of effort and success on the part 
of the I and J(B) coordinators with those less successful 
efforts of the J(A) ari& S coordinators. - 

. PROGRAM I 

• : ' ' ' ■ . 

INT: - Are you involved in any way in faculty 
retraining programs? 

ENGL: We have an informal luncheon meeting 
ocalled Comp. Meetings held -perhaps once every six 
weeks in which we as a faculty are to read an 
article and discuss it* Or have an individual < 
faculty member come and discuss an article on 
which he may be working, on composition— or which 
he has read and wishes to use as a focal point for 
an hour, an hour on# a half discussion. In that 
sense, refining faculty understanding of the 
composition field. 

\ 

INT: Are those well attended? 

ENGL: I f d say we have perhaps eight to ten \ 
faculty." Often the' people 0 who attend the meeting 
and are most interested, are also, of course, 
those who know the most about it, and those who 
need, it the most are nowhere to be seen. 

INT: Are these eight to ten mostly part-timers? 

■ 133 , 
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ENGL: Half . and half, I would say. . ..They^re 

really better attended at first and it really 
depends on how the person who 1 s got the energy to 
do the paper work and recruiting-- (the coinp. and 
remedial coordinators ) . 

• ; : 

t ■ COMP #2 . 

INT: What about' faculty retraining? Do you 

get involved in that? * 

COMP #2: We hav.e workshops in the writing committee 
occasionally where mq decide to update .each other 
on what we are doing, interesting things we have 
read* It is usually a Saturday workshop or something 
in someone's home. And it is casual and we have 
pie and coffee. But sometimes some very few good 
suggestions come out of that. Everyone brings his 
or her favorite essay or paroject or whatever. We 
exchange a lot of ideas. 

It would be very/hard to structure them because , 
all of this is taking place for free—on a Saturday 
or a Sunday. So quite often they are at my house 
and I provide a little dinner party or some hors 
d'oet^vres or something. How are- you going to g#t 
people there otherwise? You can f t pay them. You 
have no honorary liqfuor licence. You have .to have 
some sort of a carrot. And that is why they are 
so— , 

INT: Do they f respond to this carrot? 

COMP #2: Most of them show up. 



PROGRAM J(A) • 

-INT: Are there any structured occasions for r 

full-time faculty and others to come together to 
share ideas on teaching? 

COMP: Yes. We have occasionally had, and 
would like to have now, some kind of seminars or 
get-togethers. . .we will try to have one or. two a 
semester. Mo don't always. a 
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INT: * What kind of 

the faculty? 



GOMP: 



Not strong 



response do you get from 



OGRAM S 



INT: ; And I take/it you fiave principal - 
responsibility for /faculty retraining? 

COMP: That's iright. .We/have had- none of it 
go on so far. : I/set up a composition library in j 
our staff room./ . .. There 1 s /been a low check out /> 
rate so far— but they are Rooking at the books. 
Some of ^em Villous t stand there and read some- 
thing and put it back on/the shelf. I 

^INT: You've just been talking about this-- 

structured occasions jt or full-time faculty and 
others to come together (grading sessions). And 
is it correct to say that what you've' been saying 
is that the part-timers are very ready to do that 
and it's kind of/tough to get the others tb join? 



COMP: That's pretty accurate. 'And the others, 
they take the 7 time to say I'd really like to come 
to that and/I can't. And I think part of it is 
that conflict in their souls between composition 
and literature.. They say, 'Look, I'm going to give 
just so /much time a week -to composition. I believe 
in it— teaching is an important thing, but I'm not 
going/to that discussion session. It's too much 
of my time. 1 So lt*p 4 really interesting paraddx 
and yet the interest is there. Oh they'd love. to 
know in two seconds what happened at that discussion 
session. But they don't w^nt to take that hour 
and a half. 



/ In sum, eight of the twelve composition coordinators in 
our interview sample are largely unable or unwilling to take 
active responsibility for the ri^aining or "development" o| 
writing instructors within the department. Of those four 
who attempt to do so, only two clearly succeed. All of our 
interviewees describe the difficulties* they encounter in 
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getting regular "tenured and tenure-track English faculty to 
participate. This is despite the sense that these -literature- 
trained instructors are the very ones most in need -of "catching 
up" on 'the developments, in writing theory^ Those coordinators 

whose retraining efforts do look successful have used qne_of .... 

two approaches: (1) mandatory, enforced coursework before 
assignment t<? teach writing, or (2) socially contexted 
"meetings" for - whicfr. composition topics and materials are 
prepared ahead: 

3. Remedial Instruction: Procedures and Resources v 

Certain baseline features of all remediial progr^uns in 
The California State University system should be considered 
when reviewing these data. A major concern for all campuses . 
is the use of remedial augmentation funds which qre made 
available through the aystem headquarters on the baais of 
the number of atudents who scorey at or below 150 on the EPT 
on eachcampua. (The EPT.haa a range of 120 to ieb,\atandard 
deviation of 9; a acore of 150 la approximately at the 50th 
percentile.) The formula which garner ate8_tMa : _fu^ 
baaed upon a ^eoxetic^ reduction in the a tudent/f acuity 
ratio -in remedial claaaea from 18:1 to 12:1. In practice, 
however, the campuaea have a great deal of leeway in the 
exact remediation acheme8 ualng theae funda. Thla ia at 
least partially a reault of the fact that the central remedial 



fund only takes care of, at most, haif of 'the funding needs-; 
the campuses must also use other course and administrative 
monies to establish remedial courses. The result is that 
the simplest solution to the remedial problem/ ttamely tutorial 



adjuncts to/Jfreshman composition Clashes, is a pa rt o f v many y 
c amp^^prqqrams , but the r^ar^.al^g^i£ai^n t i a 1 variati ons- — 
on the b^sic finding ^scheme . . 

Another consideration in most remedial programs is the 
use of /reading classes for students at very low skill levels 
(EPT ^eading/^ub-scote less than 135 ) . All the campuses 
interviewed had reading classes available or planned for 
implementation in the next academic year. Reading skills 
fork is occasionally integrated into pre-remedial writing 
courses/ but for the moist part is separated from writing' 
coursework/ at least in the instructional sense. 

• The original^ intention -of the faculty panel was . to 
gather information on the mechanical details of remediation 
processes . Features ©uch as sources and allocations of 



funds, hiring status of instructors', location of administrjar 
five r e BE^hin>^^ ' 



"diagnosing and placing, remedial^studen^^^ 
andT enforcement of requirements, could all be reasonably 
associated with this category. Thus, a number of decisions 
were necessary to narrow the focus of the -topic for this 
analysis. First and foremost, only the lower division 
remedial program is included. Some courses related to the 
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upper-division writing competency requirement^ for; graduation 
might also be considered "remedial." The content of such 
courses, however, is collegiate in nature and is often so. r 
closely tied to the implementation of the requirement that 
"^he~<ie"taris of sud^te^edtation .are better dealt-with- in- the 



-.uppex-diY4sijan_^qui^ 



Other components of remedial procedures which are not 
included in. this area are processes for diagnosing and 
placing remedial students and enforcement policies. . (Both 
of these areas ate in a separate category not included in . 
this report: English Placement Test procedures and policies. ) 
An additional area which has,, not been dealt with here is 
sources and allocations of funds. * " 

There remain under our general heading three sources of 
variation: location of administrative responsibility for 
remedial programs, course sequencing, and hiring status of r 
instructors. These sources of variation are labeled and ( ; 



described below. 



/ 



.s 



a. Remedial Program Location . ' The first of three 
rrangomcnts— for— remedial resp^naibili^M ^ basically a 



non*arrangementr-ixe^, —the -campus-has^a_remodlj^Z^oidlna^o^ 
and remedial coursework, /in writing is available outside the. 
English department. Campus program P is the only member of 
'this class... Primary/arrangements for remediation are made 
through the study -Ski 11 s_ center , which ofjtoff^ata^ged 
courses. Study Skills Center staff deal with remedial 
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composition instruction as a part'of their broader ' 
responsibilities for assistance 'in "a number of subject 
areas. . ° . 

The second type of arrangement places the remedial 
program within the English department, but the department 
does not have a remedial chair. . Responsibility ^or^em^diatioh 
usually lies with the composition chair. J^ive programs make _ 
use of this arrangement; they are E, J(E^# Q(A), Q(B) , and S. 

The remaining six remedial programs xn our sample are ^ 
located within the English department; the department ; 
has a. remedial chair, or coordinator who is responsible for 
program administration. In five of the programs in this 
class, the remedial "coordinator is responsible for a subset 
of the overall English department curriculum. Programs C, 
D, G, H, I, and J(A) are all of this type. Program p is an 
extreme variation of this form. The English department has 
Acquired and manages a large-scale learning center whose, 
sole function is remediation in -reading and 'composition 
skills. Within the English department botfi the director of 
this learning center and the remedial composition director 
""ar^^Tesponsible for administration. '., 

b. Course Sequencing . The course sequence available on 
•some campuses to remedial students is quite detailed, offering 
a multiplicity of course objectives, remediation levels, and 
teaching techniques. After some- consideration of the critical 
features of these programs, however, we settled upon four 
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broad classifications: (a) adjunct assistance only, (b) one 

remedial course, (c) pre-remed^al and remedial coursework, 

and (d) pre-remedial coursework and remedial adjunct assistance 

- . Adjunct Assistance Only . One English department, F, 
program offers remedial instruction only through course , 
adjunct assistance. In this case that consists solely of 
tutors attached to certain sections of the regular freshman 
composition course for students who possess skills at the 
upp^r levels of the remedial 'range. Otherwise students must 
initiate their own remediation In writing "by seeking learning 
center assistance. Comments from a learning center staff 
member (LC STAFF ) and from the English department chair 
illustrate the extent of remediation available from the 
English department. 



PROGRAM F 

LC STAFF: Weil, ©he f of ©ur-budgetary^ltema lay I • 
forget whether it la, $10,000 or $12,000 this 
year, V believe '$12,000, la that we give over to 
the English department to aupply them with tutors 
for aome\©f their more remedial writing students. 
...So there la a phyaleal connection. Thoae are 
monies that come from the Chancellor' a writing 
development funda whleh are apportioned through 
us. But we feel that they. really belong to anybody 
■■ in the univeralty who la doing remedial writing 
Instruction and even though the Engllah department 
la technically not doing remedial writing Instruc- 
tion,, we know they are. 



ENGL: Under these clrcumstancea, we have 
developed a little acheme to help the students,, 
our majors, who want to be . teachers , . to provide 
more contact hours for 1 the students who are taking 
our coinp. classes, arid to enlarge the class sl2es 
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in comp. (without, jeopardizing ?t^his f 2S or welall 
cruit 1 stand of the compi teacher 

Each semester more and more teachers 
have opted for this, because the 'tutors ard doing 
a good job. What the tutors are 'toMo largely are 
pre-read pa-3-rs, write these supportive remarks, 
and keep office hours where they £alkwith the 
students. ^rticularly those who are having 
trouble. use some money . that we* get\from the 
study skil^ center to. bankroll this tutW program 
out of the Chancellor's special fund - for remedial 
writing.' Because the students who " see they tutors 
overwhelmingly remedial students/ that gets them 
little textra exposure. - • 



one Remedial Course , .composition programs of thiti type 
provide remedial Instruction through one departmental course, 
Four programs, G, H, Q(A), and Q(B), use this' arrangement. 

Program G's course has a common midterm for all sections, 
although scheduling^ problems have prevented the -use *of 
common final. However, . beyond the common midterm, decisions 
about remedial course content are. left to the instructors. 
The following exchange occurred when the remedial, chair was 



asked about the remedial program. 



PROGRAM G 



' INT: ...What, in terms of the remedial progpam; 

what does the program consist of? Is it just 
English 100? 

, REML: That is all we have. 

INT: " . So, no sequential- courses. - 

REML: Well , English 100 [remedial] feeds into 
101 [regular comp.]'. And I 'tfy to. emphasize to our 
part-timers that a passing grade in English 1,00 
- means that the student has a likelihood of completing 
English 101 with a C. That. is the standard for the 
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course. ...But 'there is no real program. We are 
just a Ipunch of people, teaching the same course,, 
trying to get the students to the point where thfey. 
; can. write well enough to survive in freshman 
composition. 



Programs Q(A) and Q(B) also do not provide for much 
uniformity of course content among sections of the remedial 
course. Both programs use the same remedial course, which 
is run by staff from Q (A) , the English department composition, 
program. Tutors who are attached to the remedial course are 
trained in a common fashion, but guidelines are not' provided ; 
to the instructors of the course, nor arfc common exams. The 
primary shared feature among* sections of the remedial course 
in programs Q(A) and Q(B) is the skill level of students who 
are required to take—the course. The remedial course in 
program' H also lacks mechanisms for establishing and maintaining 
a standard course content. * \ 

Preremedial and Remedial Courses . Ori moiat campus m 
there exists the recognition that some students are so much 
in need of help that instruction in preremedial skills, such 
as grammar and reading, ia necessary. On campuses E and S 
the English department remedial program provides that ' 
preremedial assistance through courses which teach reading 
and vocabulary skills' in conjunction with fundamentals of 
sentence and paragraph construction. Students operating at 
a somewhat higher level can find help in a remedial course 
which concentrates on composition skills. For both programs, 
this course is staffed by tutors as well as regular course 
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instructors At bdth. .levels of remedial instruction, course 
contqntPis guided by wtitten syliab.uses arid course descriptions 
in addition, pazrz -time faculty who tfeacfc these courses are, 
pro^ f the camr composition degree programs or have 

om , ^ ignifi raining in' teaching writing. These 

programs are clearly well-coordinated between levels of 
instruction, in placement of students, \aikT"in instructional ^ 
approach. Interestingly, both programs make extensive use " 
of English Placement .Test scores in assigning students, to 
courses. . * > ( \ % 



PROGRAM S ' 



£ COMP: The students aire placed in the [English] 
* 50s courses if their. EPT total' score is below 14'0.' ' 
If their logic subscore is the lowest, they must, 
begin in 51. If their reading subscore is lowest, - 
they m^st begin in 52* And if .their sentence 
construction subscore is the lowest, they must 
begin in 53'. , * \ ' < 

INT: And if they^re^-l±^1s^ — ; — — — 

COMP: They begin in 51", an|i they must-progress 
through the series sequentially to get to 100 _ 
[Remedial]. The only way they can jump a course 
out of sequence is with the instructor's approval. 
The faculty are delighted because for /the first, 
time in .their lives the courses are fairly -consistent. 
English 100 really contains people who need that 
instruction oft that level. Thdy don't have tg hit 
a "middle ground with a brilliant person sitting to 4 
their right and a dummy to their left. , 0 . > 

Preremedial Courses and Remedial Adjunct . The remaining 
* * * .... ^ 

five (G, D,*I; ,J(A), J(B) ) of the twelve programs have some 

form of preremedial instruction also, even though they have 
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no^refaediaT- courses . ' ' ~ Tnstea^T, regular remedial Ttiflcaeiits "are 
placed in freshman composition classes and given tutorial 
assistance in class; the especially* weak students are e placed 
in preremedial classes. In general, the remedial coordinator 
.has the most influence in the preremedial courses, although 
he or she may have hiring and/or training responsibilities 
for ' tutors working with sections of the freshman composition 

courses. ' ' % ^ 

,~ One obvious result is that preremedial content is more 

carefully defined than remedial -by means of various techniques 
including Selection of common" tests, use of common syllabuses, 
of administration of common finals. Formats for. preremedial 
instruction vary\ from single, 'writing courses to multi-course 
complexes which specialise in highly^ specific composition^^, 
skills. Comments Worn two remedial »pr.ogram r coordinators are 
typical of the degree of specificity in preremedial content, 



despite no remedial Offering . ' 

'program c 

REML: ...One other thing I forgot* we also 
have special comp. courses* for students who score 
in the mld-rango on the EFT who s aren* t low enough < 
to be disastrous and to necessarily noed fe w©r 1 k / 
• before they go into comp. , although many of "them 
do. We can 1 t have a large remedial program, it's 
just too expensive, so this particular ^roup , of 
students gets placed in a special comp. course, 
taught by people who are specially concerned or 
interested or- oympathetlc; to anxiety-rld^deh students 

and also we make ..the" course -no more tlian fl 20'ih | 
coursers© they get more "attention. 
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I £ ""they get a very low Reading score arid I consider 
low somewhere around 133 , 134, if that seems to be 
a serious problem there's an education course 
called "'Efficient Reading" which I suggest they 
fake. If they score very low, in sentence construc- 
tion they take the Sentence Construction course. 0 
If they score very low in logic I suggest that. , 
However, if their scores _ are low but they do 
pretty well on the essaiy, if the essay is a 6 or a* 
7 , I thiri» twice aBout putting them into a/ really 
basic course../. 

INT: What if all scores are equally low? 

Rm^LT~ I try to get tiiem into Reading, first of 
all. It seems to me- they really nee4 to work-on 
their reading and try to learn some h tricks for 
comprehending. Secondly, I put them into the 0 1 
Writing Workshop always if their scores are low, 
because that* a a program which has all the writing 
/accomplished. in class and there are tutors there 
so they get immediate attention and they write, a . 
.■lot..*. v . t .... ; ■/ * 

The 103 (Writing Workshop) course, since 
t generally set that one up, I tell everyone tfery 
. specifically- how^^^ I do 

to keep a great deal of control on 103, is that X 
type up a schedule of assignments, exactly that's 
due on what day andrwhat assignments Will pome in 
what week, I make sure that everything is ready 

morning, they Know: axactly. : whlit papers to hand out 
to students, wiiat^they^e 
and I say if o something works out iw class,/ it just 
is too slow/ you may skip an assignment,- 1 let 
them thinfc' there 1 s a little leeway, but finally, 1 
make^ sure that all of the assignments come to this 
office an4 they are given to them^ They ~ are in a 
way advisory to the students but the assignments 
coine from here. 



V PROGRAM J( A) 

REML: ' . . .When they taKe the English" Placement 
Test, if /their scares are such, ' 145 or below on 
the total score, and/or 135 and below on the t 
Reading section > they cannot take freshman compo- 
sition until they pass • the 097 Reading, course 
and/or the 098 Writing course. That Is how we 
■maintain a control. 
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1 The "0" classes administer a common 
writing examination. Which is. very reminiscent of 
the English Placement Test written, 'sample. And 
that is scored holistically by a N ll the remedial 
instructors and the tutors* ,■ The score I think — 
.this year the midterm score of 11 was required for 
the student to pass out That meant one of us had 
^ to give it a six, which would be the highest score 
\ possible and another a five, at least. .. .And at T 
1 this point, .the instructor would advise him either 
to take theVegular freshman composition course or - .* 

a course -whiph^Me_„call_restric 155, which is 

our ffeshman\ composition course. The -restricted 155 ^ 
* is for. the student the instructor feels will tiot 
profit by another. semester 098, Basic Writing, 

but is perhaps not quite ready for the mainstream. ^ 

And~these~restricted^^^ * 

composition credit but there is extra tutorial 
help and the instructors are specially chosen for 
their ability to work with that kind of student. 

In sum, the twelve programs discussed here f have arrived 
at four different approaches to the same problem of remedial 
writing instruction* . Nevertheless, our remedial program 
coordinators demonstrate agreement that for lower levels of 
writing instruction, i.e., preremedial instruction, an 
effective program requires a good deal of centralized control 
and uniformity. The extent and!; level of structure in higher 
levels of remediation,, however, seems to be a function of ~ : 
individual preferences, budget, and administrative viewpoint! 

c . Remedial Instructors . A3 we progress- through our 
analysis of the questionnaire' and interview data/ there is 
indication that the extent of tenure-trjack faculty involveme; 

■ ' * r ■ • 

/ - k 

in the composition program may have an influence on the 
amount of control! which a composition coordinator can exert 
over course subject matter and instructional techniques. 
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Our initial review of Fact Sheet .and interview data in this 
.area is restricted to courses which are strictly remedial; 
• that is, ^freshman composition courses with remedial adjuncts 
°as described* in the previous section are excluded. We find 
only orie program where more than 20 percent of the remedial' 
c sections ar,e taught by tenure-track faculty. That program/ 
. I, reports tenure-track faculty teaching in 50 percent of 
its remedial sections. For all the other programs, there 
wgr^~~eitAer--no-~ten^ in remedial 

instruction or the involvement was limited to a faculty 
member with some administrative responsibility for the 1 
program; e.g., the remedial coordinator. It appears that 
for . remedial programs tenure- track 7 participation is 
consistently 'low and has little explanatory power in amounting 
for variations in remedial programs. 

-J 

4. The Upper-Division Writing Requirement: Procedures and 

. Policies ' -\ 

• ,\ " 1 — ~ - ■ ] V 

The upper-division writing requirement was established 

systemwide in The California State University as a means/of 

certifying competency in writing skills for. graduates of the -, 

nineteen campuses. Although this \is a graduation requirement, 

" \ ' ... ■ ■ 

campuses have been strongly encouraged to certify students 

early in the junior .year so that remedi.. ^course can be 

provided in a. timely 'fashion to those who do not succeed- in 

; - ' ■ : .v-W' \. " : . 
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fulfilling the requirement. Each campus has been requested 
to establish its own standards and methods for certification, 
as well as to provide funds for administration of tests and 



establishment of courses. This latitude has resulted in a 
number of approaches to the problem. 

Our analysis of interviews sugges ts that three basic 
factors relate to the implementation o£ the upper-division \ 

writing requirement and differentiate the certification 

* ** 

process on our ten-^campus sample. These factors are (a) the 

^efti~fi"^ 

for remediation/ and (c) campus commitment to the process. 

a. The Certification Method , Three certification 
formats are used variously on the campuses interviewed. The 
first requires that students take an exam, usually developed 
on campus, which they must pass to be certified. Th^ second 
format provides a choice between an exam find a course; the \ 
student chooses one. The third variety offers a required 
course as the sole means for, students to fulfill -the 
requirement. / 

Three campuses, *H, I, and J, use a campuawide examination 
as the sole method t £ or enforcing the requirement,./ ^11 

students at campus J (programs J(A) and J(B)) must take the 

.... . . 

same exam. Campus r also offers an essay exam; H offers an 
essay accompanied by objective! test items covering grammar, 
sentence-structure, and piaragraph organization. In describing 
essay scoring criteria,* J and, I include language use, mechanics, 
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and organization. H does not, relying upon the objective 
test items for those' criteria/ emphasizing instead the 
completeness of. the essay response to the given question. 



Six of the ten sample campuses allow the student to 
satisfy the requirement by means of either a course -or an 
examination. * Although there is some variation in emphasis ,J 
programs C, E, F, G, Q, and S all allow the student to 
^Ltisfy the requirement in this way. Program S is typical 
of this group, in terms of its, procedures and staffing for 



the courses used for satisfying the requirement. 

/ CAMPUS S ' \ 



INT: As I understand it, students on- this 

campus meet the requirement viiy taking a test or by 
taking ^ set of approved courses. That's right? 

AVP: That's right. 

INT: What happens to students who prove 

deficient? ' \ ' : ■ 

AVP: * If they prove deficient, in examination, 
they can go take: one 'of the courses. All of the 
course^, incidentally, are English/ courses. They 
have the option of approving other ones, but they 
have not yet don6 so. 

INT: Are you generally i*n support of the . 

policies that have been. ... , ° P 

DEAN: Oh, yes. With one # exception. \ I doj^t 
get enough staffing^ to is taff* the courses,. 



Program D is the only campus which provides a course as 

the sole mechanism for satisfying the upper-division writing 

. ■ '"■ . ' ■ ' ' * \ ' . ' •• 

requirement. The course is usually taken in 'a major department, 
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and has a camptyswide common final . This is one of the two 
campuses in thel system that developed a graduation or upper-, 
division writing certification before the establishment of 

_ — - ^ ' 

systemwide standards in 1979. This campus 1 implementation 

» ■ — 

of the requirement is especially interesting because of the 
attempt to create and maintain a truly campuswide sense of 
responsibility for the upper-division writing requirement. 

'(Below, ,UD COORD stands for upper-division writing requirement 

- .... d 

coordinator. ) , L 



CAMPUS D 

h ' . . , ' [, ".. * 

DEAN: .. .What I think is the keynote to our 

success if- we-have~any. auccess ,__is Jthat^generalized 

eatam, everybody takes, in all sections. No matter 
what department the course is taught in, they take 
the same final exam and all the teachers come 
together and grade it; wit is campuswide. And 
you have to give credit to [AVP] and [Dean of 
Undergraduate Studies] for- insisting on that type 
of structure. Otherwise It is the English depart- 
ment against everybody else. And I think the 
members of th6i committee, both the. English Require- 
ments Committee and the [General Education Committee] 
have made a real difference in getting the rest of 
the university to cooperate and to take i1f seriously. 

INT: Do you think they are? 

DEAN: Well, it 1 a too early to tell wLat'B 
going to happen, yes, I think they are taking it 
seriously. 



UD C00RP: I'm responsible for the upper divisioh 
. writing workshop • But only with regard to the 
[common] final exam. 

4 ' ~ 

INT: Not with regard to the 100 courses 

total? 
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UD COORD: No, I have no control over the courses. 

INT: That remain? the purvie.w of thie committee, 

then? " ' ... ' " "~ "7"~T *" - 



-UD~COORDT"Not~so^uch~of~the™^^ ; — 

department that elects to offer the 100 course. 

INT: ' Who makes the decision about [course] 
standardization? r 

UD COORD: There really isn't [any]. What we're If 



r 



trying to do is to get a measure of standard- 
ization by backing it into the final exam. I'm 
trying to use that as a lever-sb that vre can 
arrange to have some common core for all the 
courses. -At this stage there is no core to the 1 \' 

course. : \ 

-INT: . .Do you have to write the exam? 

UD COORD: Yes, I'm the chairman of an eight-person 
committee and we have struggled to find patterns 
[in writing topics] ,that we thought we could use 
and then from the .patterns I've developed a number . 
of different materials that correspond to the 
general pattern. ( * . 0 

In the passages presented we have outlineS^ 'number of 
issues which arise as campus faculty and staff implement the 
upper-division writing requirement. For caiupuseff using 
courses, staffing resources tend to be an "issue. On every 
campus the location of responsibility for the requirement 
also is a matter of some discission (we take this up later 
below)". Finally, enforcement of the requirement can be a 
difficult administrative problem. - • 

b. Opportunities for Upper-Division Writing instruction *. 
A critical feature of a graduation rem. ^ r ^ent such as the * 
upper division writing requirement is uie availability of 
some means "for students who are deficient in the required 
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skills to make good that ^deficiency without serious 
disruption of their collegiate careers, strong efforts have 



been made to encourage campuses to enforce the requirement 



•early enough in students 1 careers for remediation to take 
place. The intention is not to prevent students from_j_ 



graduating but to ensure that graduates are competent writers . 
— ™ - -Remedy 



campus primarily in terms of the source and~extentr-of-heip- 



The main categories of upper-division remedial PpportTmity 

are (1)^ on ycjur ovm, (2 ) department course, and (3) non- 
department assistance. 

On campuses I , and J, there is very minimal preparatory 
and remedial instruction for meeting the graduation require- 
ment; procedures for securing assistance are often not well 
defined, leaving students to their own devices ♦ Perhaps 
because of limited resources or uncertainties %bpu^ adminis- 
trative responsibility, these campuses do not provide 
poursework for upper-division students who fail to pass 
their writing I exam, requirement . The student must seek 
assistance, ad available, . from learning .skill centers or 
tutori al centejrs. Campus F, through offering-students a 
choice between or course , does rhot provide back-up 

instruction for students failing either. All three programs 
allow students to ,r try again 11 endlessly. 
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CAMPUS J 



INT: Now, ^let ! s talk about the camp\is wide 

writing- issues and begin, with the graduation 
'requirement. As I understand it, students on this 
\ campus meet the .retirement by examination only. 

AVP: Yes, that's true. 

INT: What happens to students who prove 

deficient? 



AVP: ' They are given counseling, and advice as 
to j>pp<^unities^on~t^e^£^ 

through-^e"TieaSmng~Resource Center and they._are— 
told to be ^prepared, to^take- -the~'eK~amination again. 

INTr / Has anyone failed yet? 

AVP: Oh, yes, and we have given some preliminary 

tests and even in those preliminary tests there 
were people who failed but now that we're giving 
them for real/ the people are failing, and I, can't 
recall what* the rate is, it's a fair number of 4 
failures. The number of students who are taking 
the test are riot the number who should be taking ----- 
the test. ' TT 



INT 
AVP 
INT 



They're putting it off? 
Yes. 



Is it safe to assume they can tatfei the 
test as many -times as they want or is there a 
limit? 

■ v ** 

AVP: As* far as I know, the policy allows them 

to take the test as many times as they want but 
they must- show some intervening activity; 

INT: Tutoring. or something in between? 

AVP: Yes. 

Four programs, C, E, H, and S, have established English 
department courses as\a basic part of their upper-division 
requirement.. In the case of program H, students must take 
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the exairt, but the course is explicitly designed for students 
who fail the campus 'exam. The other three campuses have 
also integrated their ^ remediation > into the requirement; r that 



is, a student may choose whether to take the exam or the 
course, but is required to take the course if he or she 
fails the exam. The following N interview describes, the 



"procedures and processes at^campus-E.. 

.., INT: Has anyone ever flunked the test? By 

that r mean, just not able to graduate? 

COMP: Oh, that aspect of the requirement is 
enforced. If a student— the requirement states 
that the students must take the* exam in their 
junior year. If they fail it, take English 414. 

What in fact goes on , is that students 

take it whenever they feel like or don 1 1 take~it : — 

at all and just take 414. But when they— at the 
point of graduation, their records are checked for 
one or the other. "Either having passed th#exam 
or having passed 414. And if they have done 
neither, they don't graduate. They really don't. 
We've got a new monitoring process now. That Is, 
any student who fails the eftam is automatically 
enrolled in our equivalent of 414 repeatedly • He 
is just automatically enrolled the neat semester. 

Formal instruction tied to the upper-division writing 
requirement is available on a campuswida basis on only three 
-c^puses^-^Ji^th^ department tends\ to act 

in an advisory or review capacity fofneourses^which are run 
by faculty in other departments. Campuses D, G, and Q have 
distributed some of the coursework related td the uppef-divison 
requirement to nbn-»English departments. Of these, . campus G 
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has not implemented its requirement; . the program is ? till in 
the planning stages* Campus Q's program is of particular 
interest because of the Equality controls" behind 



involvement of 



non-English faculty in upper- di vision |friting" 
requirement courses* * .] . \ 



CAMPUS Q 



INT: .-.I think there are only 3 or 4 otl^er 
departments besides English which have approved \ 
courses. I dicing ask him which they were, but I 
believe he mentioned Music as one. jj 

AVP: History is one. They adapted rather 

substantially one of their courses to meet this, 
requirement. . .there is one other, one of the areas 
of the sciences became one of these departments, X 
think Biological Sciences There is some reflection^ 
here of what I think is one of the more positive 
developments, that is teaching of writing seminars 
to non-English department faculty. D s~ 
played a more than casual role • in that/since he 
taught the course and there was some funding 
provided i or 3 years ago and was, in my judgment, 
an enormously successful experiment and one that 
created small cadres of zealots around the campus. 
That is, faculty from other departments and I 
think there 1 0 some carryover there to departments 
that got interested in this area , and not just to. 
get more students for FTES (staffing allocations), 
purposes but for the challenge and some of < these 
faculty, many of whom were senior faculty, took 
leadership in their departments. I know that's 
true of Biological Sciences and History because I 
can think of the people involved and I don't 
recall the others. That f s an experiment we would 
like , to replicate .... 



INT: Do you have cooperative essay reading in 

[English] 250? 

ENGL: Yes, we do. That's the course that 
fulfills the literacy requirements so othet depart-_ 
ments that offer comparable courses all participate 
in the cooperative [common exam] . 
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INT: You have one reading that includeis the 

courses outside of English and the English [course 
as well/ Now this one essjay.l&oes not determine 
: whether the student fulfills the requirement? 



ENGL: No, the cooperative essay is considered 

j^rel;^ : ; 

may count it, as many do, as one paper. We would, 
hope that the instructor would take that ra^ther 
seriously so that) i<f the student has done podrly 
all through the course and .then does very wjell on , 
that- and earns a rather- high grade that thej instruc- 
tor might possibly look at some " of the papers to 
see if maybe he has -been overly hard on something 
that is liot a great problem rhetorically. 

The availability of instruction as preparation or 
remediation for students fulfilling the upper-division ^ 
writing requirement appears to vary widely among campuses. 

-We -find that even in a -situation where resources. are_ scarce, 

■' ' i 

some campuses find ways to certify' students, ways- which also 

enhance campuswide visibility for writing skills courses 

- i 

and educate faculty about methods for alleviating wiiting 

skills problems. 

c. Levels of Campus Commitment . To- a great 
interview passages which have been presented as part of the 
review of the upper-division requirement have rcjvealed the 
level of campus commitment as well. Depending oil who is 
committed and to what\,extent, the writing requirement can be 
an enriching and creativia experience or a genuinp bother. 
Our analysis of this issue reveals four variations. 

At one level of ambition and commitment we find two 
campuses which are attempting to establish a firm base of 
campuswide participation with English department standards'" 



extent, the 
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of quality.- Campuses D and Q both try to do this. V/e find 
their success seems to result from a history of inter- 
departmental cooperatiqn, administrator support*, and' English 



department persistence. 

^ _ CAI&PUS D 



INT: Are' there any other kinds of mechanisms 

for ^bringing the faculty' togethej: regarding unity 
issues? s 

AVP:^ u ,By bringing together you mean so that 
all participate in some way? The only one | Tinoftr~ 
of is our upper-division writing workshops . f 

1 

- • Every student must take an upper division 

course in writing. Every department-must-either- 
of fer such a course or designate such a course in 
some- other—department, for example, in -Journalism. 
Journal ism could offer a course in news writing 
that would qualify for the upper-division writing 
requirement. i\ 

Or the engineers couldi offer a course « in 
scientific writing, or technical/ writing. The 
theory here is that in the first two years, through 
1-A, l-B and. other experience, students ought to 
by then have mastered gost ©f the detail of writing, 
Now we want to get them to use those skills in a * 
more direct and more pertinent arid specialized 
way. ;"\ 

INT: once tjiey take a course, say, in 

Engineering Report Writing, are the^" then prepared 
to take that common filial?! 

AVP: They'd better be. My plan is to monitor 

those things, w e^rg~£airly n ew atthio, ifgtudentB 
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from a given department aren't doing well in that 
common final then the' assumption is therms nothing" 
wrong with the students; something's wrong with ■ 
what's going on in that department workshop, and 
we'd better .look at it* ./ ' 
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A secon~d~var^~txo 

upper-division, requirement is represented' by campuses F, G 7 

--^d-JV^he^e^egoti^^ 
r esp^sTb ^ 

from these campuses are characterized ^^pnsiderable--freedom 

afforded to non-English departments in selecting courses and- 
defining course -content for meeting the _ requirement.. .Not ^ 
surprisingly, this frequently results in campuswide deference 
to and reHancre-upimH2^ . 7. ■ 

: ' .... * CAMPUS G 
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INT: < Your decisionmaking process." Let 1 s 
start with the campus-wide writing policy like the 
upper-division writing requirement, consider how 
you handle, it on -this campus. ^Your requirements 
state that your people' can take either an exam or 
a course. ;• v 

,COMP: They can either take the exami or a 
course. The courses are , going to be English A, 
Humanities B, Social Sciience c, Administration A 
and Natural Science* A. The instructors from those 
.ideally, would come from the faculty of those 
schools. , % - 

We may end up instead hiring part-timers 
trained in teaching Social Science who have & , 
writing background, • or writing teachers who are 
willing to, acquaint themselves with Social Science, 
or/-who have some background in the area* — 

INT: And whs set this policy that the requirement 

would b6. fulfilled by a courdfe and exam? 

COMP: The college-wide committee on writing 
proficiency. ^ 

INT: Can you think of any other decisions 

af f ectih^the comp . program 1Aat iw_oij/e people 

outside the>department? / ° " J 



/ 
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"COMP: * " NoT I predicts drastic change the 
comp. director's role as kind of the Shepherd. 
And the shepherd of some. rather unwilling sheep in 
some case s .__^i^d^rying trained^- 



to get good part-timers. fc*r these folks- [i.e., in 
other departments], or getting the people retrained. 
Its. going to be a horrible task. The composition , 
.coordinator -now— [has-itj-guit'e -easy-because-4t— is— — 
all English department. The coordination is going 
to b6 very di f f icult ; ^ime^consiiming/ not nearly 
as . amiably completed as they [try to ] get people 
[reguiring] 6 papers minijQum^ or jus^getting 



somedne^tin^o^ to .teach it in the^ 

""firsts placed r ~ ~ ~ ~ * ~~~ ;r ~~; . 



' CAMPUS F 

.\ v _ , - • 

INT: Getting back to the ways' of satisfying 

the upper-diyision writing proficiency requirement, 
you said it was schools in the arts and sciences 
^ J where bourses are available outside of English in 
— -- writing to satisfy that. Would : that be a dozen or 
so courses? 



,1 
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ENGL: A dozen is about how many* Next week " 
the department will print out a report on the 
response of £he university towards the requirement. 
It' is [described] in the catalog, department by 

department* ♦ But*--there~i8--ao-way- f -~th^rol-e-tihe 

English department is supposed to play in it, 
there is "ho way that we can play tliat role • 

INT: Those three" or five [English] courses 

.you spoke erf, did that immediately blossom forth/ 
in many sections to mqet the heed? 

ENGL: No. I *ve offered only one section of 
it* An ! d I plan to offer never more than ojie- 
section! unless resources come from somewh ere 0 else v 
Even when you discount those students who have 
cleared their requirement by examination, we'll 
still have an enormous population of students who 
will be needing such a class. I would guess that 
over htflf the departments in the university are 
using that [English] class as a means of satisfying 
the requirement. That came as a surprise tp us in 
the sximmer. I was not a member of th& university 
writing-committee ,— and-did-not w^nt-to~be.^The 



departments position was that tfifs is a university^ 
wide pr ob lresnrwh ich at that lev el^hould^^deglrt 
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with by the entire university. We had one English 
department- member as a part of the committee, but 
that person .kept a rather low profile. . And that 
was just exactly what we wanted.. , 

For three other campuses, E,' H, and S, the basic commitment 
to the upper-division writing requirement comes from the 
English department. This commitment is an* exclusive one in 
that department leaders feel the requirement is within their 
province, and they intent! to see it is properly established 
^and maintained. . It may not be a coincidence that on two 
campuses, E and S, the English department composition coordi- 
nator is a strong, dynamic individual (see earlier sections 
on composition coprdinators ) . Even the campus H English . 
chair, quoted below,' makes it clear that the English department 
intends 'to control the significant decisions and operations 
for the campus upper-division writing requirement. 

CAMPUS H . . 

ENGL: I persuaded the academic vice president * 

to shift the responsibility to Arts and Sciences. 
I work very well with the dean there and he would 
give us the kind of support we needed. 

INT: You say the committee willjae appointed? ^ 

ENGL:' The dean is going to appoint the committee. 
He's waiting for the writing proficiency coordinator 
and me to come- over with a list of the members for 
him. ' 

INT: And who do you imagine will be on it? 

• ENGL: I stlspect it will include most of the 

\, people we 1 ve retrained. People who know something 
about composition. We'll* probably pick some from . 
' other departments, too, k but there are, a couple of 



gtiys in the School of , Education who grade for us 
ori our writing proficiency exam. We'll pick one 
of\ them/ we'll pick somebody from Engineerings. 

INT,: What will that committee do? 

ENGL: They will be advisory essentially. The 
writing proficiency qbordinator will be thenon- 
* .voting chair o'f the committee and that's the way 
she Wants it. 

INT: \ Will they be pealing with nuts and 
bolts? 

ENGL: No, this will be the policy; committee 
but policy is already pretty well established, the 
main role is. when we come up\with one 1 of those 
awful, situations- like we have this summer where we 
have somebody with a genuine appeal on the grounds 
of some \learning disability, a person who simply 
can f t take an exam in a two-hour period and complete 
it,. or something like that, what do you do with 
that person? Sdmebody ought to have the authority 
to give some kino* of special consideration. ^ 
. . " . \ • ■ " ' 

The final category of campus commitment is also one in 

which the English department' takes primary responsibility 

for the upper-division writing requirement. Howeve^gat-^ 

^ ■ \ ■ ' ■ * • ' ' ' " p 

does . so reluctantly, with little support from t^e|campus as^ 

a whole, and with a lot of concern for the burden Wf the 

administrative responsibility. We find the two polytechnic 

campuses , C and I , belong /in ' this, category . Passkge^ below 

* ' ' ' \ \ ■ * ■ \ , v V ' I 

demonstrate these feelings.. ^ \- 

CAMPUS "C .. - [ 

INT: Let*s begin /with the campuswide issuV t 

as an example, the -upper-di vision writing requirement x 
for graduation, do you require an exam or a course?! 

AVP:. There are teally 3 options. The student .1 

may enroll in a composition course, or may enroll \1* 
in selected literature courses that have heavy '\ 
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writing components, or may' take th6 exam.. And the 
literature courses with the 'writing component we 
did- some revision on those so that we're comfortable 
with that writing' component. 

INT: You require an exam or *a course on this 

campus, is that right? 

COME,: Right. 

INT: Who'set that policy? Where:* did that, 

come from? >' 

COMP: Essentially out of the department. 

INT: So it was hot a campuswide committee? 

COMP: ' Check with [name], I think the idea 
originated here, it may have had to^clear a campus- 
* . wide committee. It was thrown on. our laps as "I 

remember. . P * . 



/ .CAMPUS I 

ENGL: Oh, weir, we—from the very ?tart of "Btie 
graduation writing" competency requirement, I did - 
not want us, meaning the English department, to . . 
play a major role, 1 wanted responsibility to be 
on faculty all over the campus. 

So we really kept a very low profile in 
it. . .. I'd like other departments at 'the university 
to take more responsibility for writing achievement. 
In fact, right now; .1 see us entering in the near 
term a real crunch in demands for our composition 
courses by more departments, demands which we have 
refused. We've begun to refuse requests by other - 
departments for adding new composition courses - 
just like [English] 104 for their majors. . We just 
can't handle it* I suggest to them that they 
should begin their own writing courses, [though] I 
know the potential dangers. 



A review of the interview transcripts shows a wealth of 
data concerning approaches to the implementation of a, writing, 
-skills graduation requirement. Only a fraction of these 
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data have' been dealt 'with here, and only for certain critical 
elements of the upper-division requirement. Substantial 
variation is evident for the three categories of data which 
we consider critical. Our best current information suggests 
that the extent of coirmryitnient to the -writing requirement .has^ 
had- and: will v have a major impact on the structure and implemen- 
tation of this requirement on the campuses. 

5. Non-English Department Composition Activities 

The most frequently used coding category in interview 
analysis was that for non-English department writing activities 
Into this^ category we coded references to learning center 
programs in Writing,, organized tutorial support, specially; 
funded writing skills programs, and other departments* • 
writing instruction, (exclusive of upper-division- requirement \ 
courses). To qualify as .an. adjunct source of ih^truction 
for our coding purposes, the assistance had to be talked 
about as reliabily available, organized (operating as a 
unit, under a leader), systematic (planned and predictable), 
and focused upon writing instruction (not reading, library 
help, ESL, or study skills). 

We are interested in this topic area for three reasons. 
First, we wonder to what- extent supplemental writing instruc- 
tion' is controlled by the English department, and whether 
that instruction occurs in classes or outside, e.g. , in ' 
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tutoring centers. Second, we wonder how well different 
instructional organizations communicate with each other, 
coordinate their efforts, and/or share resources and 
responsibilites. Third, we wonder about the quality and 
-utility of outside assistance in writing. 

As we. discussed our notes and reviewed sections from 
interviews, we felt a need to simplify a complex of features 
describing available services. We initially proposed five 
categories under our descriptor, "adjunct services in writing 11 
(1) variety in outside services, (2) instructional content 
and format, (3) staffing, (4) funding, and (5) articulation 
between and among services and the English department. 
Unfortunately, describing campus program patterns in discrete 
categories generates more confusion than it resolves. 
Therefore, our organizational approach is more holistic, 
grouping campus programs across the five : categories according 
to method of delivery. 

There^are L - 



First, on several campuses, the English departments have no 
direct responsibility for offering regular remedial courses. 
As a result, laboratory - or study skills center offer program- 
matic remedial instruction through courses and tutors. In a 
second arrangement outside services specifically support the 



English department special programs, where weak students 
placed in regular composition classes receive tutorial 
assistance. The adjunct agency trains and monitors ? these 
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tutors, and often tutorial work takes place in the agency's 
center or lab. The. third alt'etnative consists of outside 
services that make limited writing instruction available, 
along with other subject matter assistance, on a walk-in or 
teacher-referral basis. Combinations of these offerings 
exist on our ten-campus sample. 

a. Courses and Tutors . On two campuses (D and* F) , the 
English departments do" not provide regular courses to remedial 
students. Instead, these students are sent to a laboratory 
or center. On campus D, this service is still under the 
auspices of the English department; on campus F, the study 
skills department runs the lab Both of - these operations : 
offer residence credit, but not graduation unit$, for their 
remedial writing courses. *' t 

' Campus F's study skills center pffers two courses, one 
referred to as developmental writing," the other, at a 
still more h^.sic level, as "pre-remedial. " These r mt 

-the-onl -y rem^ui at i on-wM-lrabl <s~ t^^^dent s-who-~f l-.to- — : - 

qualify for the freshman composition course offered in the 
English department. The study skills director an$ writing 
specialist have developed a remedial program of instruction. 
Goals (student performance criteria), standards, curricula, 
and specific instructional methods exi&t for these courses. 
Part-time instructors are selected fbr their ability to 
tea<a> writing; they are monitored and regularly evaluated. 
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In addition to providing remedial coursework, the study 



skills center provides tutors to. the English department, 
where they are used extensively in freshman composition 
classes, especially classes taught by full-time tenured 
faculty. The department chair, composition coordinator, and 
academic vice president, remark on' the reluctance of regular 
English facylty to accept responsibility for 'writing instruc- 
tion, relying instead upon the study skills department's 
writing center for remedial writing instruction for the. 
campus . p A 

PROGRAM F / 

• ' / . : 

/' 

• . o' ' / 

INT: On the matter of vhere policy comes 

from, what, do you see as the role of /the' English 
department in composition program policy making? 

•■. AVP: The role of the English department ought 

to be the^npert source for any/policies that are 
adopted blr the campus. I think it has hot played 
that rolefvery well in the past here, but I think 
it is likely to in the future to play a larger and 
more important part. Like /inony English departments 

until recently - and I me aft very recently • the • 

English department regarded their basic composition : 

courses as courses whicli were as much literature 

as they were writing. /That 1 s changed. Now everybody, 

as I understand it from [name], has to agree that 

they will be teaching composition, not literature. 

I don 1 t know if you've talked to [name], 
or not, they 1 ve /hired a few [composition] people. . . 
so they are thinking about that much more seriously 
and constructive? y than they were for a long time. 
So 2 think that the role that they advocated, 
essentially/ in writing. . .well the reason the 
Study Skills Center exists is because the English 
department wasn't providing any opportunity for 
remedial work and wasn't interested in doing so. s 
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INT: You described earlier the position of 

the department with regard to composition. The 
fact that they were not trained or have any special 
knowledge in it? Has the feeling and the level of 
understanding changed? 

ENGL: . A little. . [It's a] Slow sort of thing. 
The most hopeful sign that there'll be a little^ 
more sophistication in matters in comp. is that 
our regular faculty will be using more and more 
tutors . 



.... 



We use some money that we get from the 
study skills center to bankroll this tutor program 
out of the Chancellor's special fund for remedial 
writing. Because the students who see the tutors 
overwhelmingly, remedial students, they get them a 
little extra exposure. 

The [English] faculty is willing to do 
this because it does cut down the number of hours 
they need to see students in their office. They 
can schedule, the tutor on the basis o\ how large 
'the class is\ \^ 

On Campus D, remedial^ork also takes place in a laboratory 
setting. However A | this writing lab operates as part of the 
English department/ the lab director al so serving as remedial 
program coordinator. Two rei^4dial Wourses are offered in 
~the lab/ The ''pre-remedialT 1 *" two-unit course is inteHSiw; 
individualized/ lab work ; in , the. three-unit remedial course 
students mainly work in a class setting with lab support. 
The courses have clearly articulated curricula and common . 
final exams 5 the instructional staff ar^ carefully trained - 
and evaluated. . 

In addition to the structured remedial- coursework, the 
writing lab. offers tutor assistant.fc-for the English department 
composition classes and for individual students who come to 
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the lab for help. These functions seem comparable to those 

E skills center. However, there is an important 
.x distinction between these two labt Unlike the 
campus F English faculty, the campus D faculty seem more 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable about writing instruction. " 
They view the lab- tutoring services as a support for their 
own work, not as a means to increase class size, decrease 
office hours, and counterbalance the effects of reluctant * 
full-timers. In fact, the lab efforts are well integrated 
with those of the overall writing program, including, the 
upper-division 'writing requirement. ' 



PROGRAM D 



COWP: The lab is a crucial part of the lower 
division program, fundamental to 1-A, one of\the 
stronger parts of our whole programi that's [remedial 
cOordinatpr 1 s ] province , 

INT: He and I are going to * meet this afternoon 

and go over it very' carefully. 



REML: It 1 s part of our whole way brifofking 
that the writing lab is totally integrated with 
the classroom thing and there's very close liaison 
all the time and I don *t. want those things separated 
at all, I want everything to blend together. Many 
of the remedial course teachers bring their classes 
to the writing lab and work with them there and we 
have very good relationships. 

INT: Are there any people from the English 

department involved in the program in addition to 
you and [name]? ° 

REML: Well, everybody knows about it* One , 
important part of our program is the liaison 
system* Every fatuity member who has a composition 
student has a tutor that reports to him once a 
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week. And that tutor brings in all the cards that" » 
have~ the test results. And at the same time the 
accumulated weekly roster of - student visits andl 
£ests i~aken and passed. . - 

So every week/ c/ei^ unpositr' teacher, 
•with students in the lab, 2L3, or 1A or li,, gets a 
weekly report showing how many lab visits their 
students have made, what tests they have taken and 
the results of the test.,, And if they , failed, why 
they failed> Every week they get this report. A 
tutor comes in and has a conference. They talk; 
about problem students and why so and so is not; 
getting there and that kind of thing. There is a , _ 
constant reminder of everything that is happeningf. 

INT: And the upper-division writing requirement 

has had even more influence, hasn f t it? 

REWL: No, not yet. I foresee that a large 
number of lab people will come in. We are getting 
some support fjrom ,the AVE" s office to give writing 
help to the 100W fupper-division writing requirement]. 
We were so busy converting %o the new remedial t 
program that I did\pot stress it. But it will be -\ 
a bigger and bigger\thing from now on. We have 
got to help them. They are not going to be able 
to graduate from this place unless they get through 
the writing workshop. 



b. Specially Funded -Writing Programs . Special programs 
operate from outside funds - allocated specif ic^ly_J[o^wi^ng_ 
instruction for individuals or small groups. However well 
organized and useful, these services are not alternatives to 
regular English department courses, nor are they regular 
full-temrda'sses taught by academic track staff L Instead, 
they are specially funded and usually employ a "writing .\ 
specialist'! who coordinates 4 paid tutors . We see a distinction 
between this type of writing instruction, program and that 
offered by learning centers and Educational-Opportunity 
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Programs where writing is one small part of a mtiltiple-subject 
assistance program'. In the latter case, writing assistance x 
is provided for students who have particular, problems; in 
the former, regular curricular sequences, or% units of work, 
" i w. await the; student. Two campuses in our interview 

sample .... -x sper^lly funded writing programs* 

On campus G, the program receives federal funds under a 
grant to improve student skills. While the program is not 
necessarily restricted to writing skills, it has deliberately 
developed, as-a major emphasis, a writing skills program of 
instruction coordinated by a writing specialist. The specialist 
also teaches part time in the English department/ While ° 
that provides an opportunity for the articulation of the 
program work with course work, the English 'department does * 
not have any control over the administration or resources of 
the special program. ^ 

The instructional organization of the program is based 

upon- the workshop -format* — studentsl-problems _are_diagnosed 

and individualized programs of remediation are suggested. 
The instructional staff consists of paid "tutors" who are 
graduate students in English. They are trained before they i 
are allowed to lead workshops, and their work is monitored.. 

Another striking feature of the special program's 
operation is the extent of communication and^cooperation 
between its staff and 'the staffs of the learning center, the 
EOP department, the English department, and other departments. 



This is evident; in attempts to avoid duplication of effort 
and. to send students* to the agency best, suited , to their 
needs.- (Below the writing specialist* is designated "WTG 
SPEC . 11 ) - i „ A k 

PROGRAM G 



/ 



INT: • Do you structure any of your workshops 
around any .of the ^English department] r courses 
specifically? Like da you have workshops for just 
the E100 people? And workshops for the E101 
people? [Note:, E100 is the English remedial 
course; E101 is' fresfunaji comp.]. 

WTG SPEC:' No^. The Workshops ..♦ let me give you a 
copy of the schedule.- . % , ' - s 

INT: I'd lov6 that. Oh/ they are skills 

mainly. » "V ■ . 

WTG %VEC t Sur.e^,_^Jie - talked-aboat-^at^Jtinds-o£- 



things we -could-dq -given the .fact that- our audience 
might be- tr-ansftory.^ It is idealistic at best to 
assume you could do anything to improve someone 1 s . 
writing in ten weeks~~40 hours. We have even less \ 
time than that. Arid it is a sort of a catch as 
eatch can situation. ^ V \^ > 

And so we thought that maybe the students 1 
might__feel like they had more' control ^qver their , 
writing if* we presented small segments. ' To say, 

here are some .things, [for example, ] and. there . - y 

really are ways of controlling them. Cbmmas donjt J 
get put in by the one, two, three comma, .one, . two, , c 
•three comma rule. • There really are ,. reasons why 
you put them wherever you put them. \ j ...„. 

And so we picked specific? topics"; t things' ^ 
that we could, talk about in one hour and give the 
students some kinsi of notion of what to dp' with. 
Arid then move on to something else. And a person 
could come to one of the labs and benefit, we 
feel. Or come to all eight and it would still „ 
help. ' - 4 " . , / 

INT: So you could call these labs, not * 

workshops. a 
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WTG SPEC: 'Yes. ' And the* format is that there is, . 
depending upon the topics,, about'a half hour of 
lecture/discussion. , And then some- actual writing. 
' ' - " . - w ■ . 

INT: > Thers is the learning "resource center/ 

the EOP program and you as ^uppoft services, as I ' 

understand it, is that right? ;. 

W£G SPEC : Yes . \ , 

1 "..-INT: Do you feel tha^you J^rl^c^Reratr^ly^^^_ 

y ^ with"the~m^a^"weri and you are in good communication? '* 

WTG SPJIC : • Yes. . .for the purpose of writing remediation 
we have divided our efforts in half. The learning 
center is responsible for subject-specific writing 
- problems; ifksf student is writing a paper for a 
history 9lass. and has questions or does not quite 
■ * understand wha^. is going -on, that person will go 
to the learning center. Students who -have ongoing 
basic writing difficulties go through [this program] 
and ultimately through me. 

This year, all of us are working .much, 
more closely now* And that is an exciting thing. 

— — — I-t-ha^-meantr-thatr-atl^of— us -had^-ha^~to-give-up.-a— - ^ 
, little^ '"bit of ^ flexibility V And, of cdtirse, it is 
always a 'little painful to do that but that 
transition * is bi^dn^rinffde^with^ncredible-ease^ 

INT: And you all s<eem to know what the other, 

one is doing. I "know it is a small campus, but 
that is still an incredible accpmplishment for- ?- 
even a, small "campus: . * , ' ^ 

WTG SPEC: The /acting dean has worked really hard; 
to make that /happen. The English department 
chairman has also befin extremely cooperative: 

; . On campus .H the special program is a tutoring center 

¥ which is run by. the remedial English coordinator . Although 
» - . • . ' .' 

this arrangement appears, at first, similar to the campus D 

■/ <- 

writing la]?,* it differs in an /important way. The tutoring 
center does not offer regulay v/riting' coursewprk. ^ Its " ■ * t 
domain is exclusively tutoring assistance.. This service is 



available to any student • by' faculty referral or on a "walk-in'' 
basis. *-A m^j or role for the center is providing tutoring 
suopdrt for the remedial -course offered the English 
department. ■ a ° * .'" * 



PROGRAM H 



REMI^: / The teachers in thef remedial courses are 
informed that if 'h we have sufficient tutors they 
may /use tutorial time in the classroom. ' But* this 
year> 510 ^one has\ chosen to incorporate it as a 
part of the classroom activity : * " 

But /the students in the English 1 
[remedial] classes use the tutdring center a great 
deal. They use it by referral or by their own 
•realization that they need the help. We serve a . 
good number of English students; 



TNTT 



REML: Well., it depends ..... 1he\ teachers may 
require it of the students. And' if they do, we 

- v - keeper ecordsT" The "teachers"do/come"'down^and~"check i 

to see if the sttidents are using jit. But again, 
it depends on the. individual teacher; or* instructor; 



( ■ 



J o. Limited As s i stance _ 1 Eye^^ccunpus in our sampl e ha s 

an EOP departments ffering academic assistance to students 
admitted under the Educational ^Opportunity Program. 1 The ■ 
generic "learning center 11 is also omnipresent in this sample. 
Like EOP departments, learning centers yof'fer academic assistance 



These students f do not meet -regular admissions criteria iand 
therefore .are considered "disadvantaged. 11 While ,/these students 
are usually ethnic minorities, disadvantaged Anglos may be EOP 
students as well. f 4 ' ' ' -J ' 
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in a variety -of subject areas. Unlike/Ebp, learning centers 
serve all students, usually as those students ,seel^ assistance, 
although sqmetimes by faculty referral. These agencies 
pften offer tutoring help for writing problems that the 
student raises or the tutor diagnoses in writing done fgr or 
given as a course assignment. | 

Some campuses in our sample rely exclusively upon these 
services to supply out-of-class assistance in writi^gj^skills . 
These campuses are C, E, I, J, Q, and S. . For some cimpuses^ 
this means there is only a limited amount . of outside y^ting 
help available for students, , For other campuses^jtjies^ 
agencies have worked to fill a perce.ivea^TliSd^^ 
developed more sophisticate^ assistance. \\ ^ ,^ 

I \ i 

On campuses C, I, and S, outside help in writing is^not 
extensive. Two of. these campuses, C and I, are polytechnic 
universities and their learning centers are less concerned 
with providing writing and reading assistance than assistance 

- • z ' V \ 

in mathematics and the sciences. Their students who\ne'ed 

r . ? • "■ / \ I 

writing assistance often receive better service in the^ \ 
English remedial courses or from EOP tutors. Campus S\ -\ 
presents a unigue case. The remedial/composition coordinator 
was originally hired to develop^and manage a writing program'-: 
in the learning center, which she did. When she moved toj 



v. 



the English department, she took with her the responsibility t 
and authority for-' the remedial courses and tutoring assistanc 
program. Her position is still funded through learning \ 
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renter resources, and there is some* concern on the Rart of 
the learning center staff about the &oss of^their v writing • 




urogram to the English department,, -\.L. M _ 

The learning center director on [campus J alsojiescribes 
the loss of some writing assistance responsibilities, in 
this case to the Chicano Studies and the Pan-African/ Studies 

• " : > * ' \ - . \ ' 

departments, which have each created \1^heir own complete ^ 
writing programs. (See the section on Composition Programs 
for a description of these programs, i^ntified as J(B) . ) 
In response, the campus J learning center has carved out a 
n6w writing domain for itself, the uppe^ivision writing 
requirement. (Below !I LC >DIR M "^^^ds for learning center 
director. ) 

PROGRAM J 

LC. DIR: See now in terms of writing programs we \ 
not only have drop-in service. ..but we ;have\ huge \ 
program workshops and materials for students who 
have to take the [upper-divider] writing \\. .. 
proficiency exam, \\ 

. - ■- ■ . * \ \ ■ ■ 

INT: Yes, that is what I was going to say on \ 

the upper-division writing requirement for graduation, 
how has it affected your program? V 

LC DIR: Well, I felt like the writing proficiency 
exam is an occasion to create a. . .writing [program] 
that is designed to both prepare students to take x 
it and offer short courses for a certain group of\ 
students who fail, mainly for students who fail \ 
the exam. ' » \ 

/ My reason was that the Center could play \ 

a very significant role for a number who simply 
need a basic refresher of composition skills to 
pass the test. We can offer very inexpensive 
prep-sessions and also we have developed a short 
course for students who fail. -~sC 
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INT: You started a minute ago to ask whether 

you 'should describe the prep-session. Coyld you 
do it very briefly? ^ 

LC DIR: Let me just lay out what it is briefly. 
We also have developed independently a two-hour 
audio cassette workbook, How to Take A Writing - 
Proficiency Exam , which is experience-based because 
we use a whole past exam question and we take 
students through step by step, with basic issues 
such as read the question carefully, and we use 
examples from past exams where students have done 
well. All the illustrations are based on actual 
student performance. So the student who wants to 
prepare can come in any time the 'center is open 
_ and sit down with a cassette and listen to a 
combination lecture-exercise and with a culminating 
writing exercise. 

Despite the more restricted offerings of • these learning 

^centers, many of the same campuses have EOP services that 

^appear fairly well developed in the area of writing skills. 

Of course, these programs are not (at least in theory) open 

to all students., For many EOP programs, ijavo^^ 

writing instruction began with-ah active role in the development 

- N / 1- ' \ ^ 
of a remedial/writing program. . " Historically, EOP students 

/ 

have been seen as those "most in need of assistance, 11 and 

/ . . 

/ - - ■ - 

the EOP department has had money to provide that 'assistance,. 

In most of jmxNEOP_ and learning center interviews , people - 

^mention that the learning center grew out of an EOP- funded , 



operation* On many^campuses the learning cen ter sjtil 1— — - 
shares EOP facilities or funds (though technically this i's 

v /-■■■ 

an inappropriate use of money targeted for EOP students 
only). Campuses that -still have active EOP writing 
instruction are G and Q. - 
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PROGRAM G 



.EOP: Our approach here for the last seven or 

eight years has been heavy emphasis^ on writing for 
all' of our students. And the English 100 class, 
which is our intensive English, was\a few years 
back, kind of jointly initiated by EOP and the 
English department. ^ 

Before that was a campuswide, so to 
speak, course. I mean it has always been campus- 
wide in terms of enrollment, but up until five / 
years ago, it was about 90% EOP students involved .y 
dn that course. So we used to have only one or 
two sections *a quarter. 5 And that was -the format- 

Then as EPT [systemwide placement test] 
became a factor in identifying students , \ then the 
class naturally expanded and more sections were 
offered. And consequently the number of EOP 
students in a class proportionately decreased, 
which is what we really wanted. 

Again, our philosophy has been that our 
students should be involved with courses that are 
[already in the] curriculum rather than developing 

<sep&r at^~ cour^ea^that^ - 

So that has been our purpose. From that stand- , 
point, we have always had a writing component that 
we require our students to participate in, before 
English was a requirement; 

Thesdt active EOP writing programs, G and Q, offer 
structured instructional classes in writing as well as the 
more common tutorial assistance. These programs appear 
carefully planned ;~ins^^ 

tutors receive training. Students are diagnosed for placement 
into the most directly applicable instructional component. 
Also characteristic of these^programs is the effort to 
follow up -students and-^1»-ma±ntain - am-active—op^x^communiea--- 
tions line with the English department. 
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EOF: I teach an Independent Study for the 

English department in Afro-American Lit. My 
concentration is in the Harlem Renaissance Period 
in Afro-American Lit. I f ve taught Independent , 
Studies in Harlem Renaissance, and in the summer, 
for five years, I've developed a six-week writing 
workshop f or EOP admits. It's basically a writing 
course that bridges them into English 100. ^1 
teacli that evtiry summer. During the year I do 
Independent Studies. 

Another member of our staff, one of our 
counselors, also has a degree in English and he 
and I separately read the [diagnostic] writing 
sample and make a determination of what areas they 
need to work on. 

...the writing workshop is non-credit 
even though the new 009 [remedial] they've developed 
in the English department is very similar in some 
vfays to what I've been doing for seven years. 



6 . Afterword v 

The interview process has provided the project with a 
considerable amount of information about attitudes* policies, . 
problems, and A ratlonales affecting college writing instruction. 
For -this-report-we have -been^able_to_meaningfully analyze 
"only five major categories of that information: (1) program 
goals and instruction philosophies, (2) composition coordinators' 
responsibilities, (3) remedial procedures and practiqes, (4) 
— the upper-divi s ion~~Wrl tlTTg~re^ ) non-English 

department activities. As the research continues, we will 
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return to this source for additional information, categories, 
in'd explanations of findings. If necessary or appropriate, 
*e may return to campuses, or- interview other campuses as 
time and resources permit. . • 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Results of the Preliminary Analysis 
of the Faculty Survey 



Overview 

Below we present a descriptive summary and the results 
of factor analyses of key data from the questionnaires sent 
to writing instructors on all nineteen campuses. The faculty 
questionnaire, which can be found in the appendices volume, 
was designed to provide information on four issues: . (1) 
faculty background; (2) faculty attitudes and beliefs about 
writing intruction, remedial students, composition program 
leadership, and campus climate surrounding writing program 
efforts; (3) classroom practice; and (4) influences on 

writing program operations. Results are presented for each 

\ ■ * 

of these topics. ■ \ 

The sample c^f respondents is (inscribed in Chapter Five 
of this report. However, one essential fact about this 

\ : J. . ! > ' \ 

sample; should 1 be repeated here, since needs to be kept in 
.mind inVelation to results. Although our respondents are 
all writirig instructors, they differ in the^ind and 'frequent 
^of writing classes they teach. In general W^do' not feel 



these differences jeopardize the interpj^etation\^f answers 

v \ • \ ■ \ 

to questions on campus, department, and px^ogram affairs. 
However, we did ask our respondents to limit their "^n^wers 

• , -\. 

i?6 ; 

18.3. 

\\ - ' ■ ':\ .. : 




in the section on instruction to reflect their practices in 
only oxie course type, the class they most recently or most 

frequently taught. We offered three categories of writing 

• I./ ' , ' ' - 

classes and required the respondents to check the box 

. j - . , 

indicating the referent for their aniswers. The categories 
are : ( 1 ) remedial writing instruction; ( 2 ) first- term 
/freshman composition; and (3) another lower division writing 
course. Of the 371 complete cases, 17.7% (N=74) chose to 
answer based on their remedial course instruction; 55.7% 
(N=233) selected -first-term freshman composition; and 15.3% 
(N=£4) indicated that their responses reflected instruction 
in other lower division writing courses. The balance of 
respondents, 11.3% (N=47 ) f neglected to indicate thfcir 
referent. The distinction between, remedial and first- t^nn 
composition referents has been maintained in data analysis 
, and presentation of results for items on instructional . 
practices only. 

1. Faculty Background: Who Teaches Writing ? — — — 



* We asked our sample several questions about their, 
background: age, highest degree held, degree* major, faculty 
states, years teaching writing, years on the campus. 
(Tables 13 a-d present these data.,) 

" Of\he six age categories we offered, the 40-49 years 
old bracket^ obtained the most responses (33°. 7% or 137 



respondents )\\ Next most commonly selected was the -30^39 
bracket (29.0%)v\ The. fact that 69.0% of respondents were at 



or below age 49 may reflect the extensive use of part-time 
and full-time contract lecturers 4 ( often recent graduates 

still seeking permanent positions) . 

We also provided categories for describing the highest 
degree held by instructors in our sample. Not surprisingly, 
most people report completion; of the Ph.D. (59.8%); the 
remaining 39.8% of our respondents are below the doctoral r 
level. B.A., B.S., accounts for 8.3% of the sample; M.A. , 
M.S., M.F.A., accounts for 27.5%. Another 3.7% claims the' 
ABD, "all but dissertation, 11 category. 

Asked about the major field of study for thosje.iciisgrees , 
our sample indicates an overwhelming proportion (70%) from 
American or English literature. The remaining responses aire 
distributed among linguistics, compositipn,* education,- and' . 
rhfetoric (in descending' order of popularity) 7 Our "other" 
category accumulated 14.7% of the responses; these include 
seemingly Ninrelated subjects such as history, sociology, and 
counseling. 

Our interest in faculty background reflects some , 
expectation that writing courses might be primarily the- 
domain of contract instructors,/! .e. ,. nonr tenure track 0 staff 
working on a part- of full-time basis. Of those writing 
instructors responding, #e do find 58.5% are tenured or 
tenure-track faculty members, i.e., only siightly more than 
half. Contract lecturers (non- tenure track) account for 
35.7%' of the sample, graduate stiident assistants, 5.4%, and 
administrative track, .5%. 




TABLES 



13a-e/ 



a. age on last birthday 


<*g*= group 




23-29 


6.4% 


30 - 39 


'29.0% 


40'- 49 


33.7% 


50-59 


. 21.4% 


60 - 69 [■ 


' 9.6% 


N of cases 


407 



b. courses taught over the last three years 



course 



% of respondents* 



remedial writing 0 

freshman composition - 1st semester 
freshman composition - 2nd semester 



other, lower division wr 



iting 



upper division, writing requirement for 
graduation \| ■ 

teacher education, teacher preparation in 
writing instruction ' \\ 

special support* services i!n writing 



.41.0% 
73.5%' 
35.7% 
23.6% 

50.4% 

14.5% 
14.2% 



N of -cases 



415 



^multiple responses Were permitted; therefore total percent exceeds 
100%. 
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Tables 13a-e (continued) 

c. highest degree status 



degree' ^ 


% of 


respondents 


BA, BS 




8.3% 


MA, MS, MFA 




27.5% 


ABDv PhC 




3.7% 


PhD ",. 




59.8% * 


EdD i 

1 . 




.7% . 


N of cases ' 




408 ' 


Q» I161Q OX SpCCld lied 


for 


* 

this decree 


> major 


% of 


respondents 


literature 




'70.4% , 


rhetoric 




1.7% 


linguistics 




5.6% 


composition 




4.7% 


education 




2.9% 


other 




14.7% 


N of cases 




408 



e. current status on campus 



status 



/ 



% of /respondents 



tenured 
tenure-track 

full-time, lecturer (non-tenure-track) 
part-time , lecturer 
graduate assistant 
administrative ^rack 




N of cases 



W3 



180 



409 



I 



Our survey also asks the number of years teaching 
xiting, and the number 6f years on campus. For "years 
caching writing," faculty response^ range from one to forty 
"ears. The' mean- is 13.3 years and-rthe standard* deviation, 

* '• ^ '■— ' * 

1.4 (variance = 88.5). ^The distribution, clearly, is skewed 
:oward the. lower end of the range; fully 67% of the sample 
reports havang taught' writing sixteen or fewer years . For 
'years on this campus," the responses range from one to 
Airty-one years. The sample, mean is ^1Q^6> s tandard d eviation, 

. -— — — — — „ — » — : ; " ~ ■ • " . ^,^ > a 

7.5 (variahce,= 56.8). The distribution suggests a bimodal 
sample/ with one group clustered around three or fewer years 
and an second group clustered around twelve to' fifteen years, 
rhis may again reflect the dual status groups * regular 
tenured and tenure-track faculty and th<Tne*rer "contract" or *' 
non-teiiure-track instructors . J 
2 Faeu-lty~Attitudefl -and-Bel-ie£s — 1 ™~ ~ 

The data repqrted in this section are fijom the thirty-one 
Likert items pn the questionnaire. In analyzing the sample 
responses, we began with an overview of answers across all , 
respondents , then broke* down data by campus and then by 
faculty status, i.« ^regular faculty and contract lecturers. 

We did not find antf/clear distinctions 7 between- status categorie 

- : : 4-'- • • - — ^ . — ; s ;. ' 

for the attitudes/beliefs Likert items. On the other" hand, 

program by program differences looked promising.. However, 

the smair number ;of respondents on many of the already 

small-sized campuses prevented us frlom conducting analysis 



of variance tests of these differences— -^Furthermore— we-did" 
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pot wish to evaluate and compare nineteen individual campuses, 
but rather describe types of composition programs (presumably- 
less than nineteen versions). We will return to these items 
for re-analysis by program featurfes^after we have Identified 
program types. Campus by campus summaries of responses on 
these Likert items are tabled in the companion volume of 



(J 

appendices to this report. ; * 

... Factor analyses which make use of . these ^responses -are - ^ 

included later in this chapter arid discussed below. Among 
the issues we are interested in are the attitudes of the two 
status categories- of faculty toward such matters as the 
teaching of writing, the level of staff morale, the need for 
a remedial program, and the existing campus writing policies. 
The factor analyses show that faculty- perceptions on thesei 



^"matters form coherent and identifiable groupings.. 

4 • 

3. Classroom Practice . 

In interviews of writing' program directors, we specifically 
asked 'about program policies regarding ins tructional goals' 
and practices. - While such policies 'were often articulated 
by interviewees, these same people were often obliged to 

/point out that tAey . ha<i„_lAttl e ^ 

most faculty adhered to pGlicyj program directors agreed 



>ractice of regular 'staff 

at 



that their " knowledge of classroom 

(tenured or tenure- t*ac?k) A in particular was guesswork 

"i v v". . ' ' ' v\ 

best. -In contrast, part-time and fiill-time lecturers teaching 

" 15 
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^^t±n^were~often more~cToseiy monitored and sometimes even 
"trained" by composition program directors. ~ 

In order to describe writing program;, *of instruction we 
felt it necessar^ t6 query the instructors directly about 
their personal approach to teaching. By gathering data at 
this level we expected to determine the commonalities and 
variations in practice between instructor/^ypes (contract 
and regular faculty), between course ^pes (remedial arid, 
freshman composition), and among campus programs. 

Ko describe writing instruction, we included survey 



items on actual practices and goals. We asked about the 
themes underlying the organization, and sequence of instruc- 
tion, materials used in support of those themes, methods of 
teaching, activities occurring during class, amount and kind 
of assignments, and feedback on ass ignmen t s. • ^ ■ ' .' . 



In addition,?. we. felt that a/clear picture of writing 
instruction required^ iniomation "about tjangentiaily related 
activities, i.e. , out-of-class activities carried out as 



part bf a writing class. Accordingly, we asked faculty 
about outside work required of their students, length of 
office hours, referral of students to adjunct support 
services in writing ( such as writing lab or tutoring center )./ 
and satisfaction with those services. , w 

The data on instructional practices in the classroom 
-frefe" examined first by correlational analyses in an effort 
to reconstruct ■ an entire' instructipnal approach from the . 
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several instructional categories we had created (goals, 
materials, ; methods? activities, assignments, feedback). / 
These correlation matrices suggest to us tlhat' a factor 
analysis might prove fruitful. The methodology and the. , ^ 
results of our factor analyses are presented in the following 

section. \ . ■ 

First we present data on the variables less directly^ ' 
/ ... w "" »& 

related to' class instruction. For the most part, these 

Items do, not yield between-campus differences. Therefore, * 

except where relevant, we summarize results across the 

entire sample rather than by individual campuses: . 

' al Outside Work . To determine^ out-of-class work that ^ 

instructors require of their students, we offered a list of 

possibilities: (1) seek tutorial .assistance; (2) seek 

computer-assisted Instructional suppOrW;and (3) meet with - 

the inatructer. Further, we ^all£ied|tioae choleea by 

asking If they are required" of /allor some itudonta.v Of our 

respondents' (N*41S), 10.7% require -all/their etudentft/te ' 



seek tutorial aosiatanco outside/ of efaeajj thla number . 
Includes a major proportion of remedial writing course^ 
instructors. An additional 22.1% "St 'our reapondenta indicated 
•'some" of their students are aaai^d tuterial aaalatance. 
Outside help for students through required computer-assisted 
instruction Is reported by only 7.3%. of the faculty aample. 
Meeting with the Instructor outside of class time la required 
for all •students in class by 65% of the faculty respondents. ; 



Another 32.0% require only some of their students, to meet 
with them qutside class. < ■ 

b. Office \Hour$ . The above data suggest a considerable 
commitment of outside time" on the part 'of writing instructors 
However, when offered anu open-ended question about average 
weekly total 1 time for cpurse office hours, 66.1%jof the 
respondents report three or fewer office hours a week. 
Though responses range from one hour to twenty hours weekly 



lours 



( only one person 'responded with twenty ) , the mean la 3.5 
hours and the standard deviation, 2.S. While these numbers m 
may be considered realistic in view of the heavy teaching 
load for composition faculty, they do raise questions about - 
the reports of required consultation with students described 
above. . r .? v - ' /■. " 

c . Ad j unct Services . T^e low proportion af instructors 



requiring students 



to seek tutorial assistance suggests that 



x^nst^uetors might not have access to such services or might 
not/believe them relevant to edursework. We asked faculty 4 
whether they refer students to a learning center, -writing 
-lab, or tutoring, center, for assistance in writing /Skills. 
In response, 92.3% say they do so. We further queried about 
the perceived articulation between such services and the 
writing course; 75*2% 6f the sample- "khowte] what work 
students do there . 11 However ,; only 51. 6$ reports ' receiving 
,j feedback f roip the lob or center about students sent there, 
and only 28.9% reports that student WorK completed there 
"count-fl" In course grades. When asked whether they are 



".satisfied with the articulation between learning/tutoring 

y . . . . • 

center— ar_wri ting l ab work and classroom work, only 54 . 1% 
of .the faculty responding say yes. * 
4/ Influences on writing Prograto Operations 

, We were interested, in our interviewing, i^n determining 
campus influences on writing programs. However, we dp not 
want to assume th^t the perceptions of the ^a<toi€istrato we 
interviewed are necessarily congruent with or representative 
of the perceptions of writing instructors. Because of this 
goncem , we. include in the faculty survey a section oh 
variables affecting the csampus writing program. In that 
section we list twenty-three possible influences and ask * 
respondents to rate each in terms of the degree (major, 
moderatei minor) and the direction, (positive, neutral, • \ 
negative) of this influence. 

Our preliminary analys is^sugges ts ^ very f ew-reopondent^ 
perceive or are willing to Indicate they perceive negative 
influence© on the composition program from among -those 
twenty?threa we' list. Nevertheless , we -find sufficient 
range In responses on the degree of posltlveyinfluenee from 
each variable . Correlational analysis sug gests several of 
these Influences share a relationship at least In the mind 
of the respondents. We fonstructed two correlation matrices: 
one for this; set of program variables alone > and one for ^ 
these variables ^ together with the set, of Instructional 
variables' . These miitrlces were used in factor^ analyses^ 
described in the section immediately following. 

, •• -186 V • s « 



\ 5. Factor Analysis of Questionnaire Data 

The goal of these analyses is the generation of factors 
describing college writing programs.- If campus programs can 
be .described in terms of their differences on these factors, 
.the factors can be u^ed to group programs and to link student 

outcome data (to be gathered in Phase II) to differences in 

■ - *» * 

each program type. Descriptive statistics from the question- 
naire data suggest two levels of information. The first \ . 
includes those variables describing general writing program 
features. The second covers variables describing specific 
Instructional features. . \ *• 

To create the program- factors, we relied upon correlation 

■./.•'■ . : 

/matrices incorporating the 31 Llfcert items and the 23 program 

/ • • ." ■ ■ •• • . 

/influence items. (See Appendix, Volume II of this report, 
'"'/"■ questionnaire, items 4-35 and 46 . ) We performed orthogonal 
— — -factor-analyses using -varlmaa rotation of the correlation* 

matrix (with Kaiser normalisation) . As usual, our input 
;/'■' offered more factors with eigenvalues at or above 1 than .• 
f ^ made intuitive sense. Two rules guided' final decisions on 
factors . First, -the number of legitimate factors was based 
upon the number of factors with eigenvalues at or above .95. 
Second, within that number we retained only those factors for 
which three or more variables loaded at .40 or greater. 

our -Interpretations and reflections led to an agreed upon 

set of seven factors describing questionnaire responses on 

. ■ , ■ ■ ■" • • '. 

items about the composition program in general. Tables i4a-g 
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present these factors with variable jLoadings and eigenvalues: 

T&e second set of ' factors, those describing instructional 

//■■ .. . \- • • « .. r v ■ . ... •• 

^raits of faculty V ^erealBO derived from an orthogonal, 
variiii^^ selection criteria. These six 

■ vv\^^ ■ \ ■ ; 

fictbfs are^st&d in Tables\15a-f 41ong with commonalities 

(" ■ :/ • ' V \ ' . , : * " ? . 

and Eigenvalues . ; >^jS 

. Vy ■ ' " • \ \ ■ - ' ■ * ' 

a«, Program Factors . " Factors! (Table 14a) we label 



campus climate for composition because it* subsumes responses 
about campus policies affecting writing* the upper-division 
writing requirement, .placement of students in regular or 
remedial composition, qftd the reguired/English Placement 
Test. . -\ ... - 

Factor 2 (Table 14b) is called student context primarily 

\ ' ■ . ■ - • *• < 

because the three most strongly ^pouped items describe 

"k l 

linguistic, ethnic, and academic student characteristics as 
influences on the composition program. Less strongly -related 
influences ;in this grouping are academic services offered by* 
EOP, faculty morale, -and presence , of tenured faulty in the 
writing program. EOP services arc probdbly drawn into this? 
cluster because Economically disadvantaged students brought 
in under BOP are also likely to be those students less 



fluent in 



academic writing. The inclusion; of items on 



faculty morale and the presence of; tenured ^actfltSri in the 
program may reflect perceptions held by ^hosto who view 



tenured literature faculty as not well suited to teach 
writing to second-language or second-dialect students . 



Factor 3 , ad j unct writing assistance describes perceptions 
about writing instruction available outside the rsgu.lar 
classroom. Also drawn to this factor are items describing ... 
influences from recent composition research and from the ■ 
presence of- non^£nglish-depaflanent faculty teaching English 4 
writing classes. These items. may reflect two different 
kinds of programs where outside writing assistance is* a 
major program feature , e..gv, programs D and l F v (In the 
first case, program D, there does ;3eem to fee. a conscious ^ 
theoretical basis for the English writing lab activities and 
curricula. .In the second case J program F, the outside .* 
assistance is the only remedial -instruction available, and 

* ***** ... • • ... \ 

— iTt is In another, "non~Engllsh, " department. ) The smaller 
factor loading scores might then reflect the Relatively ' * 
smaller proportion of respondents working within either of 
these kinds of program arrangements, (s^ee Interyiew^analyBis/ 
Chapter Eighty .especially Section 5. ) -■■ 

Factor 4, pro gram leadership eonteatt , draws together & , 
many items which together characterise program leadership In •. 

i terms of participation, and; staff relations and morale. ». 

- These items ^so group with' responses to the item describing 

" the programmatic influence from staff training in composition' 
Instruction. Responses to these items all move in the same : 



direction on the scale: faculty who feel composition training 
has had a strong positive impact on the program also feel 
the various sources of leadership and the staff morale and 



' ■:.-.;v.,v v : K . ■ ■ ••• 189 • 
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relations are strong positiv^infl^hces r <<^id vice versa).; 
Though we cannot infer cause factor analysis, we 

-can speculate about the clustering of these responses/ 

* * o *' — . • a . /■ ' " ■ .\. . . " . " ■ 

Perhaps strong positive leadership makes the mor^e successful 

. ' ■ ; * ," - - :■ /:■ ■ ; . * : '. 

attempts at faculty development, or successfully attracts 

the more* knowledgeable instructors (perhaps part-timers.) to 
teach the writing courses. ' •' •. * . 

Factor 5, coheslvenesB of the composition -program , 
clusters together items describing mechanisms for establishing 
a common core of instruction for the different sections of 
the same course. .1.* 

* Factors 6 a and 6b require much more care in explication 
because of the- sensitive 'ground they cover, faculty attlvfejades 
toward) composition Instruction. The first: factor, 6a, is 
labeled* " bah humbug " as a.^ref lection of the consistently 
negative stance * described by the seven Llkert items It 
groups together. Also, a greater number of these items have 
higher weights or loadings 1&an is generally true. for the 
other factors (five, of seven, items are above .50) . This 
means that, for a large number of our respondents , those • 
items evoke very 'similar answers, either in agrooment or • : 
disagreement. For the most part, ^» items speak for them- 
selves (see Table 14f ) . Together they suggest a jkeeh distaste 
- far-remedial -instructions-regular, ins^ctlon, ym faculty 
development in cdmpdsitlon instruction; and a^harp skepticism 
about new* writing; theory, about students \ ability to profit 



••'AT 



from instruction, andi; about the. need for supervision of 
'tenured literature faculty teaching writing. 

Factor 6b is labeled ^level' of commitment Because 1 the 
.Questionnaire items it. subsumes describe aspects of; composition 
instruction beyond the call of duty: using extra preparation 

time, experimenting with colleagues 1 Ideas, expanding currlcular 

' . • •. •, £ ' . :*• • •;- . • '- '"■ 

goals to include student attitudes 7 , Keeping abreast of 

colleagues 1 instruction ; Further V faculty responding " strongly 

. .:}'. ^ "\ ' ■ ■> ■•■ *: f\ - ; - 
agree 1 ' to these LiKert items are also. In strong agreement 

.'■ j «'•-._• \ -: ? ^ 4; k »;• /.'•'•.;." V- ■' ' * . : ''" ? . l-">" •' 

with the proposition that belting/ class evaluations be a 
part ©f promotion/retention decisions . BerhapB the mos^ _ 
fascinating aspect " of this lector is; the apparent relation* 
these Likert. items share with [ ii«p§rtiince ,0 

two instructional " themes : editing 'and preWritih^ i .8Mli;1i 
This is the only "program!' Xaotot .'&&i : .<taM* '|^tjriction 
themes, it may be%iat the ; ^ 



attract „ instructors who are pri 



, of the newiai^writing- 

. > . ....... . .: ; 

as-process" approach in which prewritlng , skills o|e,grwt)y ^ 



emphasized. ^Th#«i?6ditin^ *. theme Is less easily aro*b^*- 
mainly because we would expec^"revislng'^ falser than editing 
'to also Attract process theory odvocirteo.'- v-\i' 
■ttj instructional Factors. .^11x0. the progr^- factors 



the Instructional factors are meant" to describe. writing 
urograms in terms of ^the Instructional behavior of teaching 
staf f i » «e want to establish instructional factors from 
subsets of vari abiea so that we can describe compositl« 
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instruction as fully as possible and still distinguish among 
instructional approaches jfhich 7 overlap infuse of materials , 
or assignments, but which itre nevertheless more different . 
than alike. -fWhile this/set of instructional factors was" 
derived from a correlation matrik distinct from that for 
program factors , the instructional themes variables were 
used as part of each of the- two factor sets. ) See Tables 15a-f/ 
d Factor 1, the literature approach , includes variables 

'•. * ... : . • ' ■ 

describing materials, instructional goals, and class activity. 
The three materials are (1) poetry and fiction anthologies; 
( 2 ) Anthologies ^containing poetry, fiction and nonfictlon; 



and (3) individual worfcs of literature. ^The instructional * * 
theme fpr this factor is to expose students to* good literature-, 
and the* main class activities are analysing literature and 
analysing prose models of composition • ■ | 

, Factor 2 , the composing process approach , \ includes two 
instructional goal: "teaching invention sKills such as 

prewriting, planning, clustering and use * of heuristics, 11 ahd 

\ . * ■ j . * ■ ■ / . ■ • 

providing a workshop setting for in-class writing . ' Students 9 
own writings are the main "Instructional materials used for 
the class. . The remaining variables In this factor describe 
activities and arrangements In class: Simultaneous small 
groups, students' working with other students, free* writing 
or journal writing, and students discussing or scoring their 
own writing. j " \ , * ' " « 

: ^jf. '. t • •.■■•■^V v.. ; :i ; v ,: 



Factor 3 , the rhetorical modes approach , draws on three 

~ ~ — ^ v 

material^ variables together: rhetorical textsTv either ' with 
or wit^ojrt usage handbooks, and nonfi.ctioh anthologies / • The 



instructional theme ^rtcitided in- this factor is to "proceed : : 
developmentally through discourse mddes from, e.g; # description 
to persuasion— 11 Classroom Activities in^this facto? included 
^working on or discussing composition texts and materials, 
and >afialyzing , prose models. . y . ° ^ * 

Factor 4, tfie baa ic skills approach * » . groups two., related 
instructional themW: / "teaching- for dpmpeteflce with basic 
units of prose** e .g. , phras<i# sentence, paragraph ' ; and 



"teaching correct grammar and usages"" Grammar o ft and usage 
•handbooks £te the main materials inclu&ed in this factor , - 
and the main blassroom activity is the discussion; of V- 
mechanics aii^ c standard t us ^e.^ 

Factor , 5 , the in^claas Workshop approach , also includes 

. * ^ ° . • . • ■ . v*. " ... • , ■ .. • ■■ . . ■. 

' two instructional themes 7 : (1) to allow for frequent in-class 

: • .. . , . . . . v. ' ' . • ■ ' •• ; - . ■>•-•;■■ 

'writing; .and (2)° to provide fpir, regular ln-clas^ writing In 
a workshop setting 6 . No materials Items .are. related to this. - 
factor; however, particular' Activities and classroom arrange- 
ments are class time used for writing essays on a given ' 
topic, work with_ tutorB-, and, individual student work ^during 
which the teacher circulates among students. - . * 

Factor 6, the service course approach , Includes the 
instructional theme "to allow" for p^actte'^. 4 .in.-^»boe .' wri.^ng / s 
acti»vltles necessary for success>ln^ Cdher bol^ge courses, 

. e.g. , term papers and s research paper.8. 11 \ Tha class activity 




^^t^m central to this fat^j^s* discussion of techniques for 
writing^!^ papers^ Also, this factor is tta.,onl^ 

one which includes the, assignments variable:. , in this case, 
Writing research. or term papers* 

c. Discussion of Factor Analysis Results . Sev^ 
interesting points are found in these results * First of V 
all, our factor analysis revealed two levels of factors, 
programmatic and instructional* At the program level, our 
' results describe both the campus setting , including student 

..... i . . ■ . . 

'characteristics, campus policies and support .services for 
writing, and the program setting > i including, leadership, ' 
morale, and /policies . Secondly, . we» are gratified to find 
that>our questionnaire did what, It ,wa^ supposed to do. It 



provided i'j walti-dimena^o'nal vfew of ^nst'ructloh, tapping \ 
into instructional goals, materials, class activities , 
arrangements// assignments* and feedback on assignments . * The 
factor structures indicated not surprisingly, >'that different .'. 
aspects of instruction are more or ltsas relevant tb piarticular 
instructipn $oalsv f -For; example; 1 where frequent in-class 
writing in a workshop setting, is important V toats \ and assign- V 
;nents are not, but cla&V ^arrangements : ^nd activities .are. 
This kind of result, besides being ^intuitively logical , . 
sjiggeet^ that we have indeed identified diatinct teaching 
approaches in Compositiqri for our sample* 

We have begun contrastiye analyses using factor scores 
for^botft sets of factors. Those analyse^ will be described 



and discussed in. our next annual report. 
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Table >V-g • ' 

RESULTS OF FACTOR "ANALYSES ON PROGRAM VARIABLES 
FROM ITEMS ON FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE* , / 



a. Factor!: CAMPUS CLIMATE FOR COMPOSITION 



questionnaire item (coaanunality) ■ » • \ ' factor loading 

Likert items: ' . N \ s ^ r '* ^ V ■ 

thtf upper-division writing requiremeat for graduation* 

on this campus is meaningful and appropriate (.47) .61 

- thc^ upper-division writing requirement for graduation \- 
/has promoted interest in comp. campuowidei f (.54) ' .67 
on / this campus , method of placing students in regular 

or remedial comp. is accurate (.42;) '-. - / .46 

° ■ . . * , 'k , 

influences on comp. programs: 

the English Placement Test (.44) / . : , .38 



•eigenvalue = 1.0 



b. Factor 2: STUDENT^ CONTEXT 



questionnaire item (comtounality) V •> V factor loading 

- ' - , : , ' \ . ; , - , — . ■ \ . . — h \. ■ •; — . . 

influences on program: V \ 

* ! faculty morale (.45) .. ' ,r:'\ 1 M r 

academic services sponsored by EOPH[.50) . \ .; \ . .38 

regular tenured and tenure- track faculty teaching ' 

composition (.39) ; \ / - «37 

caliber of students on this campub (.60) \. .71 
j number of students on campus who are not native " - ■* 
/ \ 1 . speakers of English (.86) / , _ • - .89 

number of student* on this campus who experience <*, 7 < 
f second dialect interference In their writing (.85) 3 .88 

/ the English Placement Test for freatunan and * .'. 

/ transfers (-. 44) \36 v 



eigenvalue « 9.4 



1 / ' 

Factor Analyses Tables (continued) 

■' . . ■ ■ 

I c . Factor 3 : ADJUNCT WRITING ' INSTRUCTION 



questionnaire item (communality) 



factor loading 



Likert items:. 

writing instruction by tutors or in the learning 
center/writing lab is useful and effective (.47) 

, * ' / « 

influences on comp. program: 

recent comp. theory and research (.50) 
academic services sponsored by EOP .(. 50) 
the learning center* tutoring center, writing lab, 
< or otbcr support services (.50) 
faculty from other •departments (who are) teaching 
comp. in the English department (.52) 



eigenvalue = 1.3 




d. Factor 4: PROGRAM LEADERSHIP CONTEXT 



.60 

.36 
.43 

• 63 

.37 



questionnaire item (comumnallty) 



factor loading 



Likert items: \ v — 

cooperative and supportive relationship among 
I.' writing staff (\47) 
can freely discuss \Ldeap and problems with comp. 
program coordinator (.46) 

influences on program: ^X- 

training in teaching comp^.46) . 
faculty morale (.45) ■ A* ' 
the cpmposltlpn coordinator ( 
the composition committee 7 (. 72) \^ 
the English department chair (.50) \ 



.46 
.51 



.38 
.36 
.80 
.70 
.54 



eigenvalue ? 3.5 



Factor Analyses Tables (continued) 



e. Factor 5: COHESIVENESS OF COMPOSITION PROGRAM 



questionnaire /item (communality) 



factor loading 



influences on comp. program: 

agreed upon standards for grading in. cotap. ° 

classes ( J5o) . 
formal ov informal agreement among, instructors about 

comp. course curricula (.80) ' i ' 

formal or informal agreement among /instructors about 

-instructional methods for, comp. courses (.32) 



.68 
.81 
.80 



eigenvalue =2.0 




Factor Analysis Tables (continued) f . g 

f. Factor 6a.: ATTITUDES. TOWARD COMPOSITION: "BAH HUMBUG" 

questionnaire item (communality) factor loading 

— — a * ; ' _ • 

Likert items: ft, r - - • • 

tenured and tenure track instructors do NOT need 

review or coordination of their instruction (*A2) .35 
I'm NOT likely to attend faculty development sessions 

to improve my comp. instruction (.46) .52 
had I the choice,' I'd never teach undergraduate 

writing courses (.88) „ ' -66 

prc-college-level writers should hot be admitted (.44) .63 
^college resources should NOT -support remedial writing 

instructional programs (.43) - o .63^^ 

~V° "Writing as process 0 strikes me as yet another ^fadjL.611) L^^^St 

students don't improve their writing much in-one 
0 school term -(.31) i'.y. /( 



eigenvalue = 1.7. 



• g. Factor 6b: ATTITUDES TOWARD COMPOSITION: LEVEL OF COMMITMENT 

6 * ; * 

questionnaire item (communality) • * , factor loadlnft 

Likert items: 

I comp . instruction requires °more preparation than 
my other courses do (.27) 
I f y6 tried. out new, comp. instruction ideas suggested 
Ay colleagues (.45) ■> •S2 
itudent evaluations from my comp. courses should effect 

retention or promotion (.52) .35 
concern with students 1 feelings Is a legitimate part tf 
< of comp; instruction (.38) •SO 
I have fairly good dense of what Is going on in other 
' comp. instructors V {classes (.29) .39 

instructional themes: 

teaching editing skills (i 24) , , .39 

teaching invention skills, e.g., prcwrltlng 035) .41 



V 



eigenvalue ? l.JJ 



Table 15a-f 

RESULTS OF FACTOR ANALYSES ON INSTRUCTIONAL ITEMS 
FROM FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE* 



a. Factor 1: THE LIT^llIRE APPROACH 



questionnaire item (communallty) 



inst ructional theme t , ^ ^ \ 
^ to enpooe students to. good literatur<^(.56) 

Instructional materials: 

poetry 7 and fiction anthologies (*66) 
poetry, fiction, and non-fiction anthologlcjir (.49) 
Individual works of literature (.55) 

class activities : 

analyzing literature (.69) 
analyzing prose models of composition (.49) 



factor loading 



. .70 

.68 
.64 
.71 

.82 
■ .35 



eigenvalue 3 6.0 



b. Factor 2: THE COMPOSING PROCESS APPROACH 



questionnaire Item (comniunallty) 



factor loading 



instructional theme: 

to teach' Invention skills, ^uch as planning, 

prewrltlng, clustering, heuristics (.33) 
to provide regular in-class Writing-in a workshop 

setting (.58) ' 

Instructional materials: 

students 1 own-writing (.24) _ 



classroom arrangements : 

simultaneous small group activities, during which 
I circulate among the working g$$ups (.56) 

Vclass activities: 

\ free writing or journal writing (.43) 

students discussing or scoring their own writing (.57) 
students working with other students (.71) 



.42 
.37 

.42 

.66 

.52 
.72 
.82 



eigenvalue ■■« 4.2 
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Factor Analyses Tables (continued) 

■* • 

c. Factor 3: THE RHETORICAL MODES APPROACH 



! 



questionnaire item (communality) factor loading 

instructional theme: 

to proceed developmentally through discourse 

j-. modes from f e.g. > description to persuasion {.38) .51 

instructional materials: 

non-fiction anthology (.43) , ' " ' ' ) • * 63 

rhetoric teat or atyle booh/ Without handbook (.50) .49 

rhetoric teat or style booTs, handbook included (.40) * .56 

class activities ^ 

working on or discussing material in teats on 

composition (.50) ^1 
analyzing prose models of composition (.49) .56 



eigenvalue = 2.5 



d. Factor 4: THE BASIC SKILLS APPROACH 



questionnaire item (communality) factor loadlnft 

instructional theme: 

to teach for competence with basic units of 

prose, e.g. , phrase, sentence, paragraph (.35) 
to .teach correct grammar and, usage (.53) ^9 

instructional materials: 

grammar and .usage handbook (.34) " *40 

class activities: ' 

discussing mechanics and standard usage (.52) *e3 



eigenvalue « 1.8 



Factor Analyses 'fables (continued) 



e. Factor 5: THE IN-CLASS WORKSHOP APPROACH 



questionnaire item (commonality) 



factor loading 



instructional theme: 

sto allow for frequent in-class writing (.67) 
to provide regular in-class writing in a workshop 

setting (.58) / 

. ' ■ * ' • . i. 

classroom arrangements: 

individual work, permitting me to circulate among 
working students (.45) 

jlass activities:* * 

< writing essays on a givecrtopic (#31), 
\: working with tutors/during class (.47) 



.79 

. 5 V 9 / 

.47 



.50 
.41 



eigenvalue » 1.4 



f. 



:tor 6: THE SERVICE COURSE APPROACH 



questionnaire item (conununallty) 



factor loading 



Instructional theme: ■ 

to practice writing activities accessary for success 
in other college courses, e.g. , term papers (.56) 

kinds of writing assignments: 

writing a term paper or research paper (.64) 

class activities: 

discussing techniques for writing research 
papers (.71) 



.65 



.74 



.76 



eigenvalue « 1.3 



it 



"NOTE: Of all the variables in the factor analysis run, only those with 
factor loadings equal to or greater than .35 are Included on these 
tables. 



CHAPTER TEN 



Discussion\of Vindings from the Descriptive Phase - 
We have been booking at writing programs on the nineteen 

• . " ! r ' ••' "* v ■ I i 

campuses of The California State University, 1 which includes 

most combinations of byroad campus-levejL characteristics that 

< •' ■ '• • • / 7 "v. • • ■ " \ 

are likely to occur in American higher education: urban and^ 

suburban, large and small, predominantly' white and ethnlcall 
mined. On the other hand, The California State University 
system is rare In Its financial and political "commitment to . 
improvement of student composition 'aKilVr.-^QS the last siK 
years', students applying to any of the nineteen CSU campuses 
have been 'required to tafte^a systemwlde English Placement 
Test which includes three multiple-choice subtests (sentence 
construction, logic and organisation, and reading) and one, 
writing sample. Campuses receive funds for remedial Instruction 
on the basis of the number of students scoring below a K 
common cut-point; however, each campus decides how to spend 
-these-funda-to-lmprove 1 ^ 
students. In addition to this entering placement test, the 
CSU system has added a regulrement for- g raduation^ upper- 



division certification of writing^ competence . Unl Ike the 



placement test policy, the graduation ^ reo^lreinent la hot 
defined by scores on a systemwlde e»am; there Is no such 
common 'mechanism. Instead, .each campus' determines Its own 
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procedures for certifying uppers-division writing skills and 
I its own criteria for defining; competence in writing. Also 
\inlike the pla°c<sment exam, the U^pfer-division writing tequire- 
ment does not have additional ^ funds for, either carrying out 
the. new procedure or for 11 remediating" students who fail to 
pass.' Nevertheless, students are denied diplomas if they 
l\ave not Satisfied this requirement. % \ , 

Clearly, within this university system, 'there is a " v 
heightened awareness of the importance of writing instruction. 
Even non-English departments are faced with the real possibility 
of seeing their majors denied degrees If they cannot pass 1 
the writing prof iciehey requirement for graduation. And 
within the English department, English literature professors 
must respond to' an increased: demand for writing classes, a 
\ demand which Includes instruction at the most basic level 
for those students whose placement test scores indicate the 
need for remediation and, 'in some cases, upper-division 
classes for students facing the graduation requirement. 
(Also, In some instances , campuses have decided to certify 



uppor-divioion writing competence with ah upper-ttivlsion 
writing class offered by the English department or other. 

departments.) in^any_wAys:#--then,-we-^ 

state system as an ideal setting in which to study /college 
composition programs, in part because of the representative 
diversity of Its campuses, and in part because administrators 
and faculty are now generally interested In and troubled by 
college composition program Issues. „. 

' . iiAk'r " 203 . . ... 
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To investigate these issues and. discover effective 
resolutions , we divided our research iato phases • The first 
phase, completed last year and reported on here, was a 
descriptive effort aimed at/ determining salient program 
features distinguishing the various campus programs r The 
second phase, now begun, is our evaluative effort, aimed at 



linking/those distinguishing characteristics with differences 
in student writing performance and faculty development* The 
third phase ha& been/planned for analyses, reflection, and 

reanalysis. Work from the descriptive .phase, set out in 

• - " ' / 

this report, provides the basis for the evaluative and 
theoretical work/which will .follow. . 

- .-• / s • • ;. ' - • ; , • ~>.. v 

Data Sources / 
~ \ Our 'first effort 'In describing programs focused on 
obtaining educations of campus policies and procedures in 
relation £0 the Writing program. We sent each English 
department chair a 11 Pact Sheet 11 asking for program information 
> on matters we suspected were amenable to policy declarations, .. 
puch/ao the use of placement teat scores", fle^juenc^ of and 



prerequisites for lower-division writing courses, course r 
stafflng» and common course exams , syllabi, testa, or assign- 

4.^.-; ~ : : ; : L,-'.":^,,:: r ;' : ;> ■ •*•• 

On a subflample of ten campueea (twelve programs), We 
interviewed academic vice presldente, deans, director a of 
learning centera and Educational Opportunity programs, > 
English department chairs, composition program coordinators ' * 
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and, where they existed, remedial program coordinators. 



Among other things, we aske# these administrators to describe 
the development of writing program policies thau affect .all 
students, using the Upper-division writing requirement as an 



example. .English chairs and composition program coordinators % 
were further asked about the remedial and freshman, composition 



courses . 



'A 



Our third source for policy information was the writing 
faculty on all nineteen campuses. % . of the 7 SO or so instructors 
teaching lower-division required,. writing equrses, 55% returned' 
our faculty questionnaire ashing about Attitudes and beliefs 
related to composition instruction and ' the composition 
program, and about the relative; importance and the predominant 
reason for particular Instructional* goals , materials , / and 
methods they used in freshman composition or remedial "writing 

courses. ' - 

.* • * - * * 

our analyses also focused on the des^flptive. We. 
considered frequency distributions atad formed factors using 
"responses to questionnaire items » and we created large 
riomlnal descriptive categories from responses to -the main' 
topics of the interview protocols. (Additional Analyses are 
being carried out this year. ) -J* r - T 

' We began our descriptive analysis' with a rather traditional 
conception of instructional programs. See, for o«amp|^r -we 
research questions posed at the beginning of Chapter Pour f 
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By the time we began to analyze the data, these questions 
had been refined .to the following: " - ... " . 

i* what" are the - goals of composition instruction at 
the college level? 

2. what programmatic activities -are implemented, 

♦ presumably to mee^ these goals? 

• •'•»_' • ' ■ . ".'•*••"'.''■ '• • '> 

3. How do features of the program setting (context) 
moderate those goals and activities? 

Early on We decided to' focus our data collection by 
restricting our definition of composition pr&grams to lower- 
division, required writing courses, commonly called ""freshman 
composition," remedial prerequisite InstrUc^lonY; and adjunct 
writing instruction available outside the classroom (from 
' such; activities as workshops, tutorials, learning centers). 
We also agreed that we were not Interested in individual 
instructor's classroom practices per se. Instead, we chose 
to focus on prograaimatle qualities that transcend the indl- 
vldualS Thus ^instruction becomes Important as one of many 
features' possibly governed by program ^juidellnes In. an 
effort to establish standard course content, method, or - 

. materials .: — ~ . 6 : ■ " : > 

^ interest ln ; comparability ^mong^iSss-scetions. — 

: seems to conflict with a Key assumption underlying our 
". *' research questions, i.e., that there -are* such things as 
programs of instruction at the postsecondary levei. if the 
real world conformed to a theoretic model, we would not need 
to Inquire about the relationships among program policies, 



o 
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program procedures , and instructional activities; we could 
assume that announced policies Q were, always acknowledged and. 
followed, and that, individual beliefs and activities appeared 
only when allowed by policy of by an absence of policy. 
However, our intention was to discover what was actually v 
occurring on the campuses we studied, real worlds that 
called for a different and a not quite 90 neat model* 

' At the start of our descriptive data analysis we w&re 
forced to confront this complex issue and to distinguish 
genuine ^policies, from ndiyidual decisions; we needed to 

... O \ 

distinguish personal e iefs and activities' from truly _ _ . 

programmatic ones in order to discover whether or not writing 7 
programs .could be said .to' exist in our sample of Campuses. 
We agreed that we would consider a policy as programmatic only 
if it could be^shown to be documented, widely communicated, 
widely followed, and both enforceable and enforced. 

Program Goals ' [' '' 

We expected to encounter descriptions; of traditional 
s£udeijrt>oriented foals describing gains in essay writing 
performance* However, recent /advances in composition theory 
and research have expanded t^^ include 
students* awareness of writing processes such as recursive 
planning and irevisibn, and the use /of writing as a tool for 
thinking* and learning* /We had hoj/es of finding a variety of 
goals statements ,* some of which would make reference to new 
theory* ■ v/ <\ ■ . > / * 



In fc*ct, the recerit great advances in the field of 
.composition, |couplo4 with increased demand for composition . 
classes, have created a unique situation in which English 
literature specialists who generally populate English depart- 
s are called upon to teach basic college writing courses.* 
To untangle such a paradox , o there must, be* some faculty 
3 development (as college-level .in-service, training is often 
called) and, at the very least, mechanisms f or . staff to 
share Knowledge and experiences. Accordingly,* we were - 
prepared to find faculty-oriented goals of the* sort that 
might beat be called intermediary or enabling goals; that/ 
is, goals describing changes in faculty Knowledge, attitudes ,\ 
sftilla, or behaviors deemed necessary to accomplish the 
desired* student outcomes 8 Farther, with the additional " « 
upper-division writing requirement for graduation, we thought, 
we might see program^goals* /Which included a little "consciousness 
1 raising"* for faculty in pther departments. During analysis 
of our interview. transcripts it became clear that serious/ 
weil-defihe<lj^ sort 'are the very fare 

exdep^on to the general rule of none. -Thus, our first .,. 
category of .goals, is easily defined as "laissez-faire." , 
Into thiq category we are able to p^ace mdst of the twelve 
programs in- our interview sample (example below). v 



COORD #1: I hope that one \[ goals statement] is 
4 emerging. And that is, \ think, basically what 
the composition /committee has been directing 
itself to .this fall. 
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x INT : c \Does the department have *any kind, of, 
while* you're putting together thtose goals statements, 
any other kind of guidelines for people teaching 
comp.^? t . ■■- ' 

COORD #1: /No, thete hasn't been. The only ; 
- guidelines that have existed have been father ■', 
general and perfunctory descriptions of the. course 
that appear in the university cat^ltog^ 



. INT: ' And in [the freshman c&mpv course], do ; 
you include something like a description of the 
standards you expect students to meet in order .to w 

. pass that course?. , 

■ *• * * 

COOSD #2: No, we don^t. Probably should, but we 
don*t. Our department is so individualistic that 
5 . they have a hard time agreeing and [there* a ,the] , 0 
• 9 feeling that someone else is. going to impose what 

they are* going to do." 
' ■". ' '• '■: ' . -' ' • ^ " • ' ' i ■■ 

Though six r of our £welve program coordinators - do talk ; 0 . 

about goals for both remedial and regular composition, whetti 

as.ked by our .interviewer, their remarks are at a very general . # 

levels ■ '. . ■ • ... - • „* > 

coord #3: The ofcly answer I can give to that la 
to say when I first took the j eb„ and I got up to 
speak to the department about something, somebody • 
'•rdi8e4 : '-hi'S-.tiaadaiid'aai4 wfciat is. vour, philosophy? 
' what do you want the students to learn? "~I said, 

If I want:' the students to learn anything, I :want 

them to learn to he concrete and' specific In: their 
writing* And everybody nodded.- So I assume that • 
is the underlying philosophy . X think It Is a \ . 
[given] that wo look for reasonable grammar and' 
mechanics and punctuation. That Is obvious'. I v 
* " suppose the underlying Issue i ls -the student should 
' - . be clear. • ♦ . 

: What we had expected is rarely voiced. Few. coordinators • 
offer clear descriptions of expectations for students completing 
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remedial instruction. No one mentions student goals other 
thatf writing performance. No one includes faculty goals in 
.the discussion of desirable program outcomes. Here is the 
most comprehensive statement we were able to elicit. Its 
specificity is unique in our sample. 



COORD: Yes, there is something in writing. In 
fact, we have a rather substantial manual which * 
guides the program. This manual originally was 
prepared in 1977 by the Composition Committee and 
it was more recently edited and reduced , updated. 
It spells out course objectives for freshman ; 
composition, and even [remedial]. It suggests* 
textbooks for each p£ those courses; it spends' 
- quite a lot of time suggesting various classroom 
methods or strategies that instructors might r 
exercise in order to strike writing targets. So, 
yes, there is something in fact quite formal 
spelling out our philosophy and goals. / 

In siim, when we ask about program goals, most coordinators 
are able to talk about preferred instructional methods or 
available sample syllabi or* recommended texts, but not 
student goals. Most of those coordinators who do speak of 
student outcomes are very general in their descriptions or 
limit their detailed student objectives to the remedial 
courses in the program* 

It may be the case that it is easier to agree upon and 
articulate expectations for remedial student writers than 

^Ifor the^ 

seems to be the case that we need to think about wh& " is 
that college students are supposed to gain from. college-level 
writing Instruction. This ambiguity, we expect, may cc-me 



back to haunt the campuses as they struggle to define and , 
implement the required certification of students 1 upper- 
division ^writing skills for graduation. 

While it is difficult to pinpoint a common characteristic 
of .programs with clean and thorough goals, it is easy to see 
a shared feature of the others. In each Such case the 
program coordinator describes a staff in part made up of 
resistant tenured (or tenure-track) literature professors 
less than thrilled with the need for college English depart-; 
ments to teach a general education course in composition, 
let alone' remedial writing. Further, all the coordinators 
we interviewed report little knowledge of or control pver 
the classroom practices of tenured faculty who are reportedly 
rarely> if ever, evaluated as writing 'instructors. We had 
anticipated this issue to some extent in our thinking about % 
the implementation of- a composition program an shaped by 
attempts to cope with these real and common problems* 

programmatic Instruction 

We looked next at the instructional component of program 
implementation*. Is there comparability among classes taught 
by different instructors? And, how is • this managed? Unfortu- 
nately, ,all but one of our department and program leaders 
^eportT they do 4 not Know^wfiat goes on irF~the classrocpfFlST '~^~~r 

tenured instructors teaching composition* Tenured faculty 

are not visited or otherwise systematically monitored or 



evaluated as writing, instructors. In contrast, part-time 
instructors or full-time lecturers (contract employees) are 
talked about as if they are a unit or cadre: they are 
usually hired and trained (or oriented) by the program 
coordinator, monitored regujLarly, and often concurrently 
enrolled in or recently graduated from the- newer graduate 
programs specializing in composition instruction (examples 
below). ■ , 

INT: How well do you feel you know what goes 

"•- on in composition classes?* 

COORD #5: I ^hlhk-lt's getting better and better. 
., I have to divide that into two. What we know 
- about what 'a going on in the courses that are 
taught by part-time faculty is very, very good 
because we have a system of visitations and evalua- 
„ »" tions, and that/'also applies to our teaching 

assistants I ' . As far as the full-time A regular ) 
faculty, I would have to tell you that ilt's [iffy]- 
at best. I, 



er|c 



coord #6* Well, I don't know what goes on in the 
classes of the full-time faculty. And nature 
of- our faculty here is such that nobody is ever 
going to know what goes on. Our faculty i». very, 
restless, with any kind of organisation. Thoy . 
don't like to-be monitored and won 1 t stand for it. 
Who knows what gees on in their classes? ■; Only God 

. knOWS. ' . * . 

I don • 1 have- to" monitor what, goes on in the part-time 
Instructors 1 classes . X fojind out a long time 
ago, years ago, when I wai-^roally worried- about 

— ThW-ara -homogeneousl y tr ai ned. _jyad_ their • — 
hiring process is so meticulous and thorough that 
anybody Who survives it Is automatically guaranteed 
to be compulsive . And, thoy teach th> way they 
have been taught to teach. 1 Thoy teach what they 
have been taught to teach. The new .instructors 
have to -take an in-service course during the first 
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semester of teaching that has a student- faculty 
ratio of six to one, or lower. And in that course 
they bring the materials they developed for the 
[composition] course to the seminar. They share 
them; they get criticized. They do critiques in , 
the group; they bring their problems to the seminar 
to be ironed out... During the second semester 
they lire evaluated by the English Composition : ". \ 
Committee; each person is visited by two different 
committee members and so on. We have run into 
instances in which, although not very many, in 
which instructors have decided that despite every- 
thing they are really going to go their own way. 
And that usually turns up in their evaluations. 

• . . /And if we are not able to work with the ins true- 

, tors and bring them around, we fire them. 

•• . . . ^ . ■ 

These two excerpts are good representatives of comments we 

heard from almost all composition coordinators. In particular, 

references to jeareful hiring, class visits, orientation or 

formal training sessions, handouts of course guidelines or 

sample syllabi, and the use of recommended texts lists are 

found in all descriptions of part-timers 1 classrooms. 

However, also omnipresent in coordinators 1 comments, are 

confessions of ignorance about what the regular faculty are 

doing. 

In this study/ we relied upon our survey questionnaire 
to help us determine what the tenured and tenure-track 
faculty are thinking, mid whether as a group they are different 

in terms of such matters as instructional themes or goals 

. " \ \ ■ ' . 

under lyin g instruct ion, materials important toytha t instruction 

classroom arrangements, instruct lohal methods, and kind and 

amount of writing assignments. We -carefully constructed our 

items to allow for a variety of common approaches to surface, 



and we are gratified* to find that7~thr^ 
of* questionnaire responses, we can identify six distinct 
instructional factors which appear to Jaie-xeflective -of (1) 
the literature approach - intent upon exposing students to 
good literature, seemingly as models of good writing; (2) 
the composing process approach - which provides frecjuent 
opportunities for students to write and review their writing; 
(3) the rhetorical modes approach -closely related perhaps 
to the composing process approach, but different in a reliance 
upon^learnlhg from prose models and rhetorical texts; (4) .. 
the/basic skills approach - usually but not always, the 
remedial course Instructor, concerned with correct expression 
^/in student writing; (5) the workshop approach - very much ^ . 
like the composing process approach,, though seemingly more 
focused on the instructional method than specific skills and 
materials; and (6) the service course approach - perceiving 
the' required composition courscwork as preparation for 
writing in other college courses, and other- college writing - 
as primarily term or research papers. 

'We have just~ completed our analyses of part-tlmer-and- — ^ 
regular faculty scores on instructional factors and we find 
these distinctions are significant for some factors. Nonethe- 
less , we do find few er disti nctions in cla ssroom prac tice 
.between the two faculty status categories than expected. As 
our research continues, we will continue to look closely at ■ 
1 this status variable, and continue to a'sk if it- Is meaningful. ' 



Regardless of our findings/ the difference in the, 
program coordinator's knowledge and influence over part-timers 
and regular faculty is a serious complication for the evaluation 
af any composition program where^both sorts of instructors 
are used. If monitoring and evaluation of regular faculty 
teaching writing is 'a near impossibility, what means are* 
available to composition program coordinators fpr assuring 
enlightened and comparable instruction in those instructors 1 
classes? , Aside from relying upon part-timers, how can a 
program develop an instructional staff that share© enough - 
information and interest to maintain a state-pf-the-art 
common core of curricula and instructional methods in 
cqmposition? °. 

Faculty Development k ' 

People working in the world of college composition 
programs x use the term, 11 faculty development, 0 to refer to an 
entire range of activities whose goals are to help ease the 
transition for the literature-trained faculty meitibertf in 
English departments (or other content specialists in other 

departments which offer writing instruction) who must now 

. ' ■ - . . .. * 

function as writing class instructors. These activities can 
be as marginal as circulating a research ^rticle or as - ] y - 
vigorous as a required graduate seminar in, composition . / 

« : — V — — 

... . . . ■ i \ ■■ 

theory/' . \ ■ • / 

For the most part, all, our interviewees describe the 



reluctance and even occasional adamant refusal of regular 
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tenured .and tenure- track faculty to take on lower-division . 
writing class instruction, composition program coordinators, 
then, find themselves in a position in which they must ease 
this situation and attempt to upgrade or ensure instructional 
quality by offering opportunities for retraining faculty for 
'their newly expanded role. Ironically, because of the ' ^ 
recent burgeoning interest in writing instruction as a 
legitimate field of study, many part-time instructors who 
are new M.A. graduates are often much better informed about 
writing theory and often even trained in teaching writing. 
This exacerbated generational conflict can further strain 
' the relationship between regular tenured faculty and the 
writing program in which they must participate 

In our interviews we asked composition coordinators and 
//department chairs about their faculty development efforts, 
.recent and ongoing, in the field of composition theory. 
They describe avarlety of methods but report little success; 
that is, when success is" defined as reaching the regular 
faculty members, which is how all our Iwtervleweefl talk 
about it, every administrator reports difficulty. 

SMQ CHAIR #1 i We have: an informal luncheon meeting 

called "compv meetings" help perhaps once every 

six weeks in which we;, as a faculty, are to reed 

an article and discuss it. Qv have an individual . 

„ - faculty member come and dl^cuee-ah-art-l^l^^nT--^- 

which he may be working, on cbmposltloh. Or which 

' he has read and wished to use as a focal point for 

an hour, an hour and a half discussion. In that v - 

sense , refining fa culty understanding of the 

- — — —- — composition field. 



INT: Are those\$rell attended? 

ENG CHAIR: Often the people who attend the meeting 
arid. are most interested are also, of course, those 
who know the most about it. And those who need it 
\ the most >are nowhere to be seen. 



COORD #ll We have occasionally had, and would 
like to nkveL now » some kind of seminars or get- 
together. . .we will try to have one or two a 
semester. We don't always. 

INT: What kind of response do. you get from 

the faculty? 

• - * 

COORD: Not strong* 

INT: And is itlcorrect to say that what 

you've hfc©n-*sayirig is that the part-timers are 
very ;*rtfady [meet about grading essays] and it's 
"/of ' tough, to get the other to join? 

bw #2: That J-af "pretty accurate. And the others, 
they take the time to say 'I'd really like to come 
to that and X can't.' And I think part of it is (; 
that conflict in their souls between composition 
and literature. They say, 'Look, I'm going to 
give just so much time a week to composition. I 
believe in it; teaching is an important thing, but 
I'm not going to that discussion session. • It's 
too much of my time . ' ... Oh they ' d lpve to know 
in two seconds what happened at that discussion 
session. But. they don't want to take tliat hour 
' and a half. "' \ 

Some coordinators report relatively more success than 
others. For the most part, the more successful formal 
faculty development efforts use one of two approaches: (1) 
^andat^ry—enfofceed— pr^e^^ 




before assignment to teaching composition; or. (2) socially 
contested "meetings" for which CQmpQsition_toplcfl„and jnaterials 



are prepared ahead, but which are not overtly designated as 



faculty development. It is important to note that the two 
programs with f#?£^quisite coursework are campuses wit^i 
graduate master's programs, in the teaching of composition, 
and" that the required course* is one of the degree program's 
core seminars. Not all campuses, in fact relatively few, 
havi& such degree programs to draw upon. Further, the successful 
soaLally-<?6Btexted retraining events, are found in very small 
programs, >in one instance in an ethnic studies department 

which has its own separate but equally accepted composition 

. .. .. / 

program. ' 

It does seem clear that direct efforts to solve the j 
problem, of faculty retraining in composition are inm^ifbly 
unsuccessful. It is not, hard to figure out a fcsy source of 
this resistance. : Until recently; composition was a service 
performed by the English Department for the benefit of the 
campus at large and the English departaiant ' e graduate 
students who were employed to teach "toe course, in uhvxt, 
It has been a, task without academic recognition or reward. 

Though it sounds llfce a losing battle, faeulty development 
for regular faculty need^not ae; we have dlscoyered-a very 1 
simple event that succeeds In drawing together all writing 
Instructors, regular and part time, and getting" them to 

jritoer&et-yitjt^ — A-Jiay- 

additional benefit /•AccruesHMhthis event t establishing some 
comparability in instruction /across classes taught by these • 
different faculty members-. , 



This successful procesa is simply instructor group 
scoring of student 1 essays written to a commoh ;topic, whether 
the common essay is sy&temwide (as in the placement test 
writing sample offered three times a year^Tor which readers 
come from all nineteen campuse^)/ campuswlde/ (as in the case 
of essay exams certifying sj^hdents' writings/competence for 
graduation), or coursewide waiting teats serving as mid- term 
or final exaiils. Those coordinators heading programs 7 where 

■ -A . ■ ■ ] J ^ ■■■■y ■• 

common essay gradings are a policy talK about positive- side 
benefits of the process: (1) interaction between part-time . 
and regular faculty; (2) opportunities for discussion of 
composition theory and instructional methods I and as a * 



consegif^nee of these experiences; (3)/ increased comparability* 
across course sections taught ^y different .instructors; and 
(4) reports^of changes in cl-ass Instruction, e.g. , more 

' - • It- , ,**»• o ■ ..." 

In-class writing* The following quotations come from the 

■Jt ■ - ■ r */■ •*'• '•• •»••'•;• , ' 

same composition coordinator, first, wheh he la asked about 
faculty development^opportunltles , second and third, when 
asaed about his knowledge of the e^ssroom practices of ho 
part-timers j»nd regular faculty teaching writing . - ■ . 

CQORD #3: Well, we did that for T«tAr^. When I 
first started, we did that constantly. . .Where we 
would beg^people to come, browbeat them, invite 
— — then, 'plead «ith themi bribe ptttsm with wine and; 

i cheese, and do everything we could to get them to. 
/ come and listen to some of our best people talk 
about "everything from minor problems, to grading 
... " techniques ; to massive theories of composition. 

...they final examination allows a great 
deal of that to <iccur, not just for being able to 



-'•'go. 'back over and work with the statistics and the 
calculator, bdt the^committee work ■ that comes 
prioy to that 7 worlung with people and setting up 
th& topics, talking about the theory, of composition. 
They bring in topics, possible topics • You learn 
something about it; you make comments and have an 
effect on people and vice versa v *You c'an't make 
students write on that. 1 Also the reading sessions, 
where you spend a whole day wifch all ?. your comp/ 
staff/ at every, level and they 1 re talking about 
composition, that 1 s the focus • And prior to that, 
everybody went his own separate way and you never 
really, you really , didn't know what was going on* » 

. . * There 1 s an example of how you can af f eot your 

individuals, including brand new part-time people, 

on the basis of something like a (common ) v fipal 

exam. Wo have a pre-writing segment built into 

tfyo final exam where they (students ) may not write - 

in their books; their blue books, for half an 

hour. People jfho may never have heard of pre-writing 

before, it 1 s hard to believe nowadays, we inform y 

them in the beginning of the semester what the 

ok am is all about* ", 

•J , 

Remedial Writing instruction 

The CSU system is not Alone in its dilemma of providing 
higher education to underprepared^ catering freshmen , tout the 
syatctowlde English Placement Teat and t&e apeelal funds tied 
to fltudent>8C©rea*on that, teat Imply, that the CSU (unlike 
some universities) Intends to accept, responsibility for 
remediating student deflclenclea in writing akllla. The 
latitude given campuses. in the eapendltUre of remedial funds 
has resulted in some variety in the Implementation of this 
remediation policy. NeVertheleaa, it 'seems clear that all 
campuses regard this job as an English department task; 
(. ' We . do not want.'aiiipiy: ; 'io'- document the. -/implementation 
of remedl al writing InB tructien ; we-bel-ieve-auch-a-deacriptlon 




misses a key issu<$ that probably affects how that instruction 

- • ■ .. • \ ... ■ V.' :/v * 
is implemented • How do the English faculty/ and the campus 

\administrators feel about this, ob^igation?^ We askeid this V 

'question .directly in our interviews\and questionnaire* 

Academic vice presidents and dean^of schools (within 

which the English departments reside) were fairly consistent 

in their expression of dismay tempered by a recognition of 

the inevitable. , In a few instances, these administrators 

expressed concerns about the growing numbers of students who 

need remedial work (not: just in EE^lishr)-~be fore they, can 

profit from the yegular college courseworfc. Some ^of these 

campus administrators also suggest the- community colleges as 

a way out of the expanding basic skills instructional programs;. 

. . . ' - v 
a few~ administrators would, like to require underprepared , •; 

' ■ • " y 

students to. put In some instructional time at the local 
junior college before entering the state university; despite 
the large shift in student enrollment such a policy would ^ 

create. But, for the most -part, there is acquiescence among 

■ • ' • •■ 

those in our , interview, sample . " 



OEAN OF HUMANITIES: I don't even know if I have . 
ah option any more, but I have this alight paranoia, 
and that ls7~there -are -roally-two"Colleges at every- 
college. One la the official college, which is in 
the' catalog, and it 1 a all the courses «that you and I 
have been talking about. And then the other college- 
is the college of skills. . . .Well, when you get to 
know the students involved, you obviously don't have 
an objective view of remediation. . .from a lofty stand- 
point, you say, • Of course not, it's beneath college,, 
it* s really high school level stuff. • Then you get to 
-taow- the <studonts-and-theljr_cojim^ 
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motivations , e'speoi ally minority students, and you : 
just can't take that lofty position. 

ACADEMIC VICE- PRESIDENT: On the one hand, I feel" • 
good about the fact that students who are admitted 
and lack basic* skills will be given an opportunity 
Jto^ J*^^^^ s 
impedes their progress and we have a revolving ■ 
door situation* They come in and they lack basic 
skills; we don't givte them to them and they 1 re _ ^ 
out. On the other .hand, I think It! a- a shame that . 
we have to. ...whether we should be doing them 6r 
the community colleges should be doing them, I 
think is a separate question. But if we're going 
to allow .the students to come here, then it's 
obvious we 1 re- going to have a remedial writing /• 
program. . ' *. ; 

> 

We obtained a*' glimpse of the faculty perspective from 
responses to Likert items on the questionnaire. From these s 
responses, we were able to generate a series of factors, one. 
of which contains these items oh remedial instruction. 
However,- these 'were hot the only, questionnaire items which - . 
form the remediation factor. It appears that we managed to 
tap into an attitude -factor that describes^ 
toward teaching composition in general, including remedial. 
Consider these i1!bms„ all of which group on the same factor: : 

Generally speaking, ^in^ this department tenured and 
tenure-track infitructbra 'do^NOT need review, or ; 
. coordination of t^eir writing instruction. 0 4 

I'm NOT likely to attend meetings designed to ' 
improve my writing instruction! e.g. , faculty t / 

; development or 1 retraining 1 ' sessions. . ';/ 



Had I -the choice, X would never teach undergraduate 
j, 1 writing courses. ° : . • ' 



Students who are not prepared to do college-level 
writing should NOT ■■ be admitted to v thir-campus . 

: : 222 s 
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College resources should NOT support remedial 
programs in writing. 

\ Much of what ^ve heard about 'Writing as process 1 

strikes me as yet another fad in the field of 
^ composition instruction. j . ^ 

In efy^ry composition class I've taught here, I've 
finally had to admit to myself that .moat students 
do not improve their writing very much by the end 
of a single school terra 

This pattern of related responses suggests to us that 
fee lings . about the remediation of student writers are bound 
up with feelings 1 about teaching composition. We expect 

programs with reluptant writing faculty might also be those . 

• ' * 

with the least well-developed remedial offerings; that is, 
.that attitudes "affect Implementation. Our Interview analyses 

•;" - • ? ' • : ",, 1 

suggest just that. . . 

*'■.'»"• , , 

At one end of a spectrum of programmatic remediation we 
find a campus jffcere the English department eschews' remedial 
coursework. students identified as remedial gare placed into 
« regular freshman composition classes/ and .tutors are provided 
in each class/ Ttye English department chair relies on the p i, 
learning assistance centef to supply trained tutors . , ^ With I 
the additional in-class . instructional aid, the .English /chair ^ 
is able to increase -class * size/ thus decreasing. the number 
-of writing sections that must>e staffed by literature 
'faculty, and precluding the need for atiy English- faculty to 
teach remedial or basic writing^ Foreign s'tudents -needing n 
remedial assistance find themselves in a linguistics department" 
course. * 



At the other extreme there a::e programs offering several 
levels of coursework for various levels of student nee^d. ' 
Some courses exist which the coordinators themselves label 
M pre-remedial u ; others provide adjunct assistance for the . 
better remedial students through homogeneous composition 
sections specifically set aside for these weak, but not 
weakest students. Often under the guidance of a remedial 
program coordinator, some of the programs in this group have 
aligned their pre-remedial course continuum, with the content 
of the multiple-choice subtests of the English Placement 
Test, . i.e, offering courses in reading, sentence construction, 
and logic and organization, and placing ftudents 3 on the 
basis of their subtest scores. (In two instances, remedial 
readers are referred to a reading course offered by the 
education department. ) In inte^lews with these remedial 
~ coordinators we f W * greatjdeal of specificity in descriptions 
of pr^re^^d^^^^Q^^ntont, methods, materials, and 
goals, and instructor preparation. 

1JSteOTirfiarf^I7t£e~programs in our interview sample 

provide these pre-remedial courses of instruction; an over- 
lapping group, again about half; "choose to rely on a separate 
remedial course rather than on special composition course ,l 
sections augmented Jay tutors . /Two of these programs provide 
for common mid- term or final exams; but for the most part, 
rTSiSfe- the ore-remedial , we find little i,h the_vay of mechanisms 

. — > . ■ ■. . . _ . 1 — •• — ^. -.o 

' for ensuring much commonality among remedial course Instructors. 



Perhaps most interesting is the role, or rather the 
lack of participation, of tenured faculty in the remedial 
and pre-remedial coursework. We* find only one program! with 
significant involvement of tenured faculty (pddly, , one \of v 
the two polytechnical campuses). Other than that, it is 
strictly part-timers and the lone tenured faculty member who 
~is~~serving~W~t^ ■ " 

Campus Climate for Writing Instruction 

In planning our investigation of writing programs, we 
recognised the potential fc^r outside sources to influence 
composition program operations. Obviously the larger English 
department needs to be Accounted for; but also, we believe 
there are opportunities for campus-level factors to affect 
programs • This is one of the main reasons we interviewed 
academic vice presidents , deans , a^_^recto^s__JGLf-iapecial - 
programs and learning assistance centers. We also asked 
faculty to rate a number of department variables in terns, of 

v, . ■ 

the kind (positive/negative) and amount (strong/moderate/none) 
of influence these variables exert upon the composition 
program, and we included Likert items on campus characteristics < 

From the faculty response tojthese^teffiia we were able 
to create seven program context factors, eacte"describlii^a 
different aspect of the world in which composition programs 
operate. The first three factors relate to the campus at 
large: (1) campus climate surrounding composition matters, 
(2) adjunct writing assistance (available outside of the 
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classroom), and (3) student characteristics . The first 
factor includes faculty feelings about placement policy for 
entering students and policy /for certifying upper-division 
writing competence . The second describes typical outside 
resources, such as the learning center and EOP services. 
This factor also accounts, for the impact of faculty from 
other departments teaching writing in the English department, 
and the recent composition theory, as influences on the 
program. These last two variables may reflect campus involve- 
ment in the upper-division writing requirement where non-English 
department faculty are trained to teach upper-division 
courses for their student majors. 

The third factor, student characteristics, includes a 
number of questionnaire items describing student language 
characteristics ( dialect and second language problems ) , 
general perception s of the quality of the student population 



as a whole, and a related variable, the influence of writing 
assistance provided by the EOP. In addit ion, there are two 
faculty characteristics items which load on this factor: 
general faculty morale (in the department) and the presence 
"of tenured and temre-1aracfc faculty In the, composition , 
instructor pool. We are a little surprised to find these- 
last two variables grouped with these student items. ^ However/ 
it may be ^^~thlTl^thwe~who--yiew-tenured ■ f acuity involvement as 
having somewhat of a negative Influence on the program -are— - 
"also the people who are somewhat demoralized by the language 
obstacles facing their writing Qlass students.^ 



The rest of , our program factors focus irio^e closely upon 
the composition program it3elf . Factor four includes Likerjt 
items asking about the quality of the wording relationship 
among staff and the accessibility of the composition coordi- 
nator. Five items frojprfour question^ on program influence! 
are grouped with these Likerts* Three of those items concjr 




Various sources of^eadership in 7 composition: the composition 
program coordinator, the English department chair, and th^ . 



Compos iti<?n Committee. The/other two items are faculty 
morale and training in composition instruction. We find 
reasonable to expect that faculty mdrale has a positive 



jit 



influence on programs where leadership is also perceived 

; ■ • " / •■ - ■: ■ t. 
positively and where faculty perceive themselves as trained 

and able to approach their program .coordinator and colleagues 

on the subject of composition instruction . 

'/ ... . .. ; . : • ' ■ . ..... . 

. The next factor describes mechanisms for establishing 



and maintaining a "program 11 of instruction in composition: 
agreed upon standards fot, grading j^^for^jeuCTicttl a , and for 



methods. These faoulty in our sample view these variables 
/as a group, reacting to all of them in the~~same "way; although 
some see the influence of the item group as positive, while 
others feel its influence as negative. 

The last two factors are the most personal and the most 
reveal IngT We have labeled them as 6a and "~6b because of the 
slmll arlty-ln attltudlnal— terrltoary-they- -map.— Nevertheleso,-- 
these factors Come from the same factor analysis run and \ 
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thus describe two distinct patterns of responses in our 
faculty -sample. The first, 6a, groups only Likert items, 
and in particular, what we have been calling out "bah humbug" 
' items. They are all worded in the negative and describe 
what mig ht" best_becal led a ,kee n desire to avoid any active 
involvement in composition instruction. Of course, it is 
most important to remember that it may be everyone's common 
disagreement with these items, that unites them. The second 
related factor, , 6b, also includes primarily Likert items. 
In this case they are the "good guy" items; they describe 
all those positive sentiments one might expect to' flhd among 
dedicated composition instructors, and seem to describe what 
we might call "level of commitment'' to writing instruction. 

The-interestlng, aspect r ^ 

draw faculty who als^ value one otf both of two particular 
instructional themes: teaching edliing skills and teaching 
invention (prewrltlng) skills. If /we- allots that these goals 
are among those more closely related to current composition 

there are some faculty members who are seriously interested 
in composition theory and instruction. 

We eagerly await the results of our ongoing analyses 
using these factors to characterize. Individual /programs and 
t — faculty groups . We wonder whether or not the part-timer/ 
tenured distinction will reappear in these analyses . 



The Upper-Division Writing Requirement 

Our interview data on the upper-division wilting competency 

/ < ■ ■ •• • ' • .' • 

/requirement offer additional insight into the level of 

campus commitment to and involvement in college composition, 

for here is a policy that affects every department offering - 



a degree. Students who do not pass the requirement do not 
receive th^irr^e~gre~^ — r 
administration to tell which .departments have the greatest 
problem graduating their majors under the new requirement. 
Clearly there is an incentive here for each department to 
become informed about, if not involved in, the creation and 
implementation of the campus certification policy. 

We find we can account for all varieties of policy with 



-j^ist three c — ajhe-firstr 



requires students ^ to take an_ essay exam (sometimes with an 



objective subtest); the second provides a choice between 

"exaET^r^lipp^ 



cation through, approved courses only, with no exam option* 
ThoaQ~campuflQfl irl'tlr"tg 



retake the test if they- do not~pafli^ w t£^^iiriB't M ^ i me^ — Most 



administrators we spoke with are reluctant to put a. celling 
on the number of re tests a student may take. The most 
popular method (six of ten ^campuses) is the second method, 
allowing students to choose-eithe2^the^eB^or^"one-o^^ 
number of acceptable courses. In some cases there Is a 
planned overlap between the two options: students may "test 
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out" of the course part vray through the school term, or may 
end up in the course as a direct consequence of failing the 
test. The remaining category, course only;, is used on only 
one campus. 

" ■.■Potentiall y, "-each of these three methods allows for the 



involvement of f aculty and administrators outside, the English 

-depar4anent~ we find in our interviews that, .depending upon 

who is committed and to what extent, the writing requirement 
can be an enriching and unifying, experience, or a genuine 
bother. In most, cases, 'the initiative for involving others , 
lies With the English department, which is seen as the 
source of resident experts on writing instruction and evaluation 
of writing skill.' The opportunity 'for the English department 
io^eek-outoideHtnvalvemen^presents-i i-tsfrl^f— Ih^^eHsampus— — - — 
Literacy Committee. / : ^ 

We found such committees on all but one campus, arid on 
"that one campus the upper-division requirement, a writing - 
test, is solely the English/department • a responsibility. 



The department OompesitioJi-J^mml ttee formulates the t es t 
5jpuntiaiomd=a^Bi^ The composition coordinator 



explains t "There was ~j[ Writing "Committee, for the university 
and it proved to be unworkable an& was disbanded." On two, 
• other campuses tb« ^pbr^diviiiion /-te^iit«i|e^:"ii'.«l^P"'^hit ". 



the impression given in the' interviews is that the writing 



requirement belongs to Engllsh"and it is- a departmental 



responsibility to see that the requirement is appropriate 
and is enforced. 



Two- pther campuses also leave sole responsibility-to v 

the English department, though in both these cases. this 
responsibility is~ a resultr-pf inaction on the* part npf the 



English department. In one ^.instance , the^epartment'chair 
describes his deliberate ref usal to participate on the 
campuswide Literacy Committee and then later, in the same 
interview, talks about how the campus committee decided to 
let each department select a suitable course; he then goes 
on to describe how all the either departments have selected 



the English departments designated course, placing a tremendo^sr 
enrollment burden on the department staff • 

-Only~lwcr-campuffetf^ — 

campus^ WP«£* 



courses which, if approved, may beTion* English department 



courses. In one case, students in the diverse approved 



cou^ses^usVtiil^ake— a-eommon^ 

group of course instructors from the diverse departments. 
As described in the section on faculty development, when 
thetfe course instructors mecLt /€oTflradev ^e common ess aya^a^ 
good' deal of .faculty development takes place. In this way, 
=t!henT = &iverse^eouree^^ 



upper-division reguirement with a little less anxiety than' 



if there were no su^^ The 
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second campus in this group takes the opposite approach: 
rigorous committee scrutiny of proposed courses. As* the 
cc- position^coordiaator: admits 7 relatively few courses 
outside the English department have been accepted, in part 



^nsdfc^ctor who has been approved by. the English department. 
Deparlanent^ approval rests on the completion of one of the 
graduate^courses in coii^osition offered by the department. as 
part of its master 9 s program in composition. 



Summary and Conclusions 

It is difficult to summarize the vast amount ^of diverse 
descriptive information we have uncovered and interpreted. 
Too much "Interpretation-may not even be ■ an appropriate 
"actlyTty, since therr^ewrch~focu8~for Phase-l-haa-heen 
descriptive.- — we-^11-1— need-^^ — 



featuresVdo In fact make a substantial difference in student 



/. peg To x maii&i and ^ a ^^ 



attitudes, though in this latter case It already appears 



-clear— that-we-wli:L find such difference s 



W e worked on integrating and reducing- our -tremendous 
amount of archival, interview, and questionnaire data, 
several Issues^ presented themselves. Bather than summarise 
program descriptions r then# would-rtvther-conslder the 



implications of~ those issues . — •• — — ~": T -— - - r 
' "consclousnesB-Ralslnq. " A particularly pressing Issue 



In research of evaluation of postsecondary composition programs 



is the goals issue or, rather, the lack-of«goals issue* We • 
simply do not find program goals, aimsY or purposes which 
describe studeht gains resu^tlng~fro^^ 

On rare occasions , we nd' descriptions of \ remedial - coursework Y 

TgoalBTHBra^ profit from—' \ 



regular composition course ^struc^ionr-^ut-^at-about- 
students in the regular course? 

* The existence of Widespread, formal, remedial coursework 



is relatively new on the postaecondary scene, whereas freshman 



composition has been a standard General -Education requirement 

£o£ a longerH:ime^— Ms©^ 

for remedial instruction at the college level, there has . 
been a recent explosion of research and** theory on composition 



istructlon"; — rnideei7~ffittny u of the ^©sminal^ $tiS£KB~i^ 



"writin g as process 11 



field were c onducted with coll ege 



students/ and often 



y college professors or program adminis- 



trators responsible/ for that . instruction (Perl , 1979; 



Shaughnessy, 1977; * Sommera, 1979) • Its makes sense, then, 
that this new re search has been applied lh the development 



^f~remedlal-wri^ng~]^^ — - — 
tradition, programs often accompanied *by special funds, 
programs ; still amenable to experimentation. On; the other 
hand, the standard freshman cojnpGeitlon^^ 

its various manifestations, stands before us as "tra ditional » M 



We have not beejj confronted with its failure, as we have 
wlththe falito 




We have hot scrutinized its workings or thought much about 

its purposes beyond filling the General Education requirement. 

(See Chapter Two for a review of the literature in this 

area. ) \ 

It is no wonder that, in our examination of college 



writing programs, we have not found many sites with stated 



program goals or cohesive sequential curricula. There has 
been little incentive or perceived need to consider or - 
reconsider writing courseworlc as a- program of instruction; . . t 
it c^uld be whatever — 

-tfinw. Remedia l ^lalWSTO 
virtue of its novelty, its funding, its no-graduation-credit 
status, its students. .For those English faculty interested 

-H^^e^ew-compoBition-theory, -remedial ins^ctioiilinYitei_^ 



exp erimentation ♦ 



-Tjjp.^. mQ ef £ oc tiveflws-;of a : -^riting^rogram BhouXd-nat 

be measured only in terms of meetings its '! goals i ." Larger 



and wider-ranging issues are ij^oly^r~y^^t7'^^^^^^ 
we ought to be uncovering descriptions of _ euceesof ui _ 
"conaciouane^j^aifli^gJ 



interest and enlightenment 

department faculty perspective on composition; In fact, 
when we re-examine our own sample of campuses, wo find that 
thia approach reveals much- more to us. in. this university 
system, that •'consciousness-raising 1 ' is being stimulated by 

lals^ongTin^^ 
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for graduation. We find evidence that the Way in which a 
campus (and Eng." Lsh department) deals with that requirement 
■ ~Ie ;ts : a progrjamr .c nature of its lower-division , 
it: c< se and t- : dtive interest and knowledge on 
the part of English and non-English faculty, ' We do not 
believe, however, that it is unreasonable to expect differences 
~iiT~awarefies8~^^ 



in students 1 writing performance. 

Common Essay Readings . A second, related issue that 

• * • : . . . ■> ■•• . 

arises from our woafk concerns the writing-f ^acuity^rT-VWe-h^ve 



11. 



found the distinction between part-time contract instructors 

and regular* tenured faculty omnipresent, not only in terms 

. " ... •■ - r . ... . • ■ \ 

categories we generated jand used in our work but P alsp 

the descriptions offered by composition program 'coordinators . 

We detect Cand largely share) a, bias, based upon an as yet 



unfounded assumption, l.'e., that tenured faculty know less / 
about new writing theory. And, we find corollary assumptions, 



e.g., that tenured faculty are less c^i^Weht writing ihs truer-' 
tors , " thg t^ they need " retra ining, _'!_ that, j&oyL,floed_Jio Jte 



iiisnitorsdr^anN^^ At the same time / ' we find rea 1 



limits to. tllS ettt^nt of program cobjrdlnators 1 authority and 



power of persuasion over regular faculty. We find new 

i < j. • 

assurances and fewer mechanisms for assuring a common core 



of curriculum and instructional methods for composition 



courses. Thus it appears that the presence of regular 



-literature-; fdcultyTln~the^taffing of composition courses 



■' . . " .- x ■ ' 

X, ■■ ■ ',. 
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. greatly affects the likelihood of establishing and /maintaining 
x that, elusive "program of ihstruction" we have ^ been seekingr^? 
Our data indicate- that formal attempts to unite the 
part-timers and tenured instructors, formal attempts at 
faculty dev elopment in the field of compos ition, docume nts 
. prescribing course content, sequence, recommended texts, all ' 
do not succeed. Nevertheless, on our checklist of program 
features we found a diamond in -the rough, "the common mid- term 
or final essay exam. Where remedial or regular composition 
— courses have oonmion-es^ayBj^ 

. - 4 " 

part-timers and tenured faculty, informational gains on the 

part of the uninformed, reported Impact on. actual classroom 

practices , and\ ultimately greater ' commonaUty-among-cour se— _ 

sections taught\by the different i nstructors. However, it ' 

also appears tha^ what- makes this. -activity so successful is 

~JtsTin^Lrc^&BoT~ It la. not perceived as Ta^L^~ic^i^l^~"~ 

; -.- — > I . 

in short, it appears that the common exam operates as 
„..^^t^.^!^^i^B^»* raiding" activity.- We find this 
phenomenon can oLbo occur ou^T<te* 1Ao .^i^li* 0 dopartehciife for 
campuses whose upper-division writing requirement specifies^ 
a common exam across; various departments' certification. ' '■ 
■ courses. ». " 

- — ^hmmendatlohs to Researchers- and Evaluators — 
We would like to* draw these points together into some 
coherent set of recommendations for present and future 



investigations of college writing programs. First,, we need 
to realize that* there are major assumptions we all hold* 
- e.g., that English literature professors should be seriously 
interested in college composition, which has heretofore been 

— a General " Education course' of fered by literature departments . ■ 
Accordingly, we must be aware of the impact of those assumptions 
in study methods and data analysis: expectations of and 
searches for faculty knowledge about composition theory; and 
concern for* documenting instructional content, methods, and 

^^nis^ 

practice* " ' 

• * • 

' Second, we urge consideration of the larger context, . u 

■* ' • 

the campus in which the program operates* Our Phase I / 

research 'ex perien ces jiuggest that characteristicsjs as 



minority group enrollments or campus size are less crucial , 

^^~the~&dmi^ist^ -policiesi_,aliL^^^ 



wrjtjiig_instruction, a^td^at^fr sources' of' instruction in 



— --compos.^ 

writing instruction, and demonstrated- campus administrator 



support of writing programs and policies. 

- Third, , we recommend the ^abandonment of any "notions 0 of 
ranking or ordinal measures for describing programs. We 
have had to rec&gnize that our attempts' to do so result in " 
jots of binary variables: things exist or they don't. 
Often, activities or structures that exist on" anyone _camp_us 
areSnot found -on any other.' Instead, "we find our descriptions 

' V; : / ■ • . 
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involve more information with nominal categories* We can 
distinguish among types of activities which are grouped 
tbge^ther by virtue of their *f ocusv For instance , there are- 
- - many -dif ferent versions^ o^ 

distinctions among the approaches are simply different "ways 
of doing, '! not more or less, or better or worse, versions of 
the same basic approach. . ; ' 

■ 1 "'" , ' 1 ! — 1 .«-•—-.. ~— ■ — — — r- — ~ H — ■ ■ - i . ' 

Next Steps 

In 1983 we, are gathering student essays r d attitude 
data from students at' the end of their freshman composition 
class for each j?f the three possible school te'pas (fall, 
winter and spring quarters; and fall and spring semesters) • 
We will be using these student data to explore the demonstrable / 
—impact of^i^ferenees-we-have-tmcovered in attitudes, percep- 
tions and beliefs of program faculty, and in structures, 
policies, and processes in the program and on campus. 

4 O 

Though not included in this report, we have just finished , 
the anaTysis of faculty factors - describing "attitude's and r 

instructional practices, and ar,e gratified to find the 

' ••, - • ) - . ■ . 

hypothesized "between program" differences do exist , as do- 
~' differences between faculty status for contraet~Iecturers 
- and tenured/tenure-track' Instructors Further, we find 

indications that interactions between campus and status also 
affect beliefs and practices of our faculty sample. In . 
short, our descriptive phase has successfully provided us' 
with several key, factors and hypotheses about the impact or 
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